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Leylands drive in 

to the U.S. 

market -and add 
another chapter to the 
Leyland story 


What a wonderful proof of 
Leyland quality. 

For make no mistake, what the 
Americans are sold on is quality . . 
the quality which, in their own 
words “‘combines excellent work- 

with incredible econ- 
omy.”"’ And here’s the proof of that 
economy: 

On stop-start general delivery 

work, involving between 32 and 40 

pickups and drops per day fora 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. 
LEYLAMB, LANES. 


five-day week, these Chieftains are 
returning fuel consumption figures 
of up to 21.6 miles per Imperial 


gallon. 
Incredible? Well, perhaps so, by 
American s . But to us 
who know Leylands—a common- 
place. Just the natural outcome of 
that extra quality for which Ley- 
land Group vehicles have been 
famed for years—and which is 
available to you. 


SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
WATFORD, HERTS. 
TELEPHONE: MAYtair 8561 


SECOND CLASS POSRAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. NY. 
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$I, LL]... minas ... misimeng .. . mines 


Wherever mines are worked, regardless of 
language spoken, you are certain to hear the 
words: '‘Gardner-Denver.’’ The men who 
mine, the maintenance crews, the engineers 
and executives have come to respect this 
world-famous name and the reliable service 


drills have spearheaded mining progress for 
over a century, so have other Gardner-Denver 
products earned prominence in oil field, con- 
struction and manufacturing development. 

Now, from a fast-expanding internationa 
network of plants, Gardiier-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


for which it stands. Just as Gardner-Denver 
EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


‘t) GARDNER - DENVER 


tnceis2 4 Gardner-Denver International Division + Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A, 
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gently moving the sliding coil until 
a tinny burst of Rose Marie brought 
station ZLO into our headphones? 
That was only the beginning . . . 


tinkered with our first crystal set, 


prodding hopefully with the catewhisker; 


first man-made signal tounding through the ether ? 
How many years since some of us ourselves 


=... 
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... Everywhere the new wireless was looked 
apon as another form of competitive entertainment 
designed to attract buyers of sets. In Britain, 
this need for trade was linked with the ideal of public service. 
‘Listener research’ produced what the people wanted. 
‘Informed taste’ gave them what they needed. 
British compromising genius wedded them together. 
It all worked beautifully. 
And now Television has brought everything much closer. 
The romantic aura which clung to all important, remote figures 
has been stripped away to reveal—just ordinary people, 
like ourselves, similar in habit and outlook. 
Cabinet Ministers drop in for supper to tell us of their plans. 
Actresses confide to us the secrets of successful stardom. 
Imagine Bernhardt or Baldwin .. . 
But it’s only just beginning. 
What next then? 
Improved line standards, intercontinental link-ups, colour. 
You can see the shape of things to come 
at Associated-Rediffusion Wembley Studios, where 
STUDIO 5 is now in action ; 
the vast television studio of the future 
for the vaster audiences 
of the future. 











| ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 





London’s Television 


“Melevision House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
alse 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 3041 
also Peter House, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. Tel: Central 9867/8. 
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- COMPUTER SYSTEM THAT OPERATES BY READING MAGNETIC 
INK CHARACTERS TO PRODUCE A VISIBLE RECORD 
#2 23bm 38908 


THE NEW BURROUGHS B261 VRC (VISIBLE RECORD 


COMPUTER) adds a new dimension to what is already one of 


the broadest ranges of computer systems. 

The vrc. is a fully transistorized computer which operates 
directly in sterling. It is the first electronic data processing sys- 
tem capable of selecting ledger records and making. printed 
daily entries in individual visible and conventional account 
records — instructions being read by the Sorter directly from 
posting media, without any intermediate operations to produce 
punched tape, punched card or magnetic tape input. It auto- 
matically prints current entries and new balances. Management 
data, so essential to modern banking and commerce, is an auto- 
matic product of the computer operation, which may be pro- 


grammed to produce whatever information is desired. 


se Burroughs first @ 


1738665 80 


464 


THE BURROUGHS B101 SORTER-READER brings high- 
speed automation to the burdensome job of sorting large 
volumes of documents—such as bank cheques. Operating, like 
the vxc, from magnetic ink character recognition, the Sorter- 
Reader sorts up to 1,560 paper documents per minute and is 
skilfully designed for flexible programming. 

The Sorter-Reader, when linked with a Lister-Converter, 
performs either or both of two functions. It lists cheques at the 
same speed as sorting, i.e. 25 per second, and gives any required 
totals of these lists. Also all the information relating to a cheque 
or other document can be transmitted into magnetic tape for 
subsequent input to a computer. 

For further information write to Head Office. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356/366 Oxiord Street, London W.1. Telephone HYDe Park 9661 
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A 3-D DESIGN FOR A 
100,000 B.P.S.D REFINERY 


(Barrel Per Stream Day) 


For an increasing number of Kellogg clients in the 
chemical and petroleum refining industries, scale 
models are proving a many-sided solution to she 
economics of engineering and constructing new pro- 
duction facilities. This is especially true in regard to 
piping—a major investment in any process plant. 

Built by Kellogg's designers, these three-dimensional 
blueprints largely eliminate planning studies and 
piping key plans, improve designs, facilitate appro- 
val, promote faster construction and reduce operating 
costs. They supplement conventional drawings of 
overall layout and piping. The models themselves 


Kellogg 


KELLOGG HOUSE . 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - BUENOS AIRES 
BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 


Subsidieriosn of THE 


De 


are also used on the job site to save time in explain- 
ing construction details to workers and for use in 
training operators to run the plant. 

Built at me House, the model shown above is 
now at Dinslaken, Germany, where it is being used 
by the BP Benzin und Petroleum A.G. to explain 
constructional details to their labour forces. It will 
also be used in the operator-training programme. 
Kellogg engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
explain how the Kellogg 3-D model technique can 
be of assistance to you in planning and engineering 
new plant. 


International Corporation 


7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.1. 


PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
+ COMPANHIA KELLOGG 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


mM. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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German 
Trade 


You are cordially invited to visit the six German Trade Fairs demonstrating 
a vast range of goods and the latest developments in production from all 
parts of thesworld. in view of modem traffic rapidly reducing distance, 
and of the careful co-ordination of the Trade Fair dates these events in 
effect constitute one big trading centre. Individual in character ond 
organization, they complement each other as to the products on display. 
Here you will find your suppliers, here you will win new customers. You can- 
not afford to miss this unique opportunity of establishing valuable contacts. 


International Handicrafts | 
international Frankfurt Fair 
August 28 - September 1, 1960 - March 5-9, 1961 rd and Supplier industries Fair Munich 


May 31 - June 11, 1961 


German industries Fair Hannover International Toy Trade Fair Nuremberg 


April 30 - May 9, 1961 February 26 - March 3, 1961 


1960 - February 24 - 27, 1961 
7th Men's Fashion Week August 28 - 30, 1960 


August 27 - September 1, 1960 - March 4-9, 1961 


\ 
international Cologne Fair . 
Household Goods and Hardware Fair September 9-11, Offenbach International Leather Goods Fair 


For details apply to the Trade Fail Monagements or thelr agencies In your country. General information Is supplied by: Ausstellungs- und Messe- 
Ausschuss der Deutschen Wirtschoft e.V., Kéin, Hobsburger Ring 2-12, Telephone: 215091 and 215092, Telex: 08881507, Telegrams: AUMA Kéin 





We've reserved SPACE for the Big Meeting 


How do you meet a man traveling at 18,000 miles an hour, 500 miles from 
earth? Northrop is already preparing for the next big challenge after the 
first human penetration of space — namely, rendezvous of men in space. 

In all of its Divisions, Northrop scientists, physicists, mathematicians, doctors, 
and engineers are attacking the many formidable problems. These include 
altering the course of a vehicle once it has been launched... human factors 
engineering ... environmental stress . . . weightlessness . . . food supplies... 
in-space repair and rescue operations ... satellite “filling stations”... new 
metallurgical explorations ...recovery systems. 

There is much to be done before men meet in space. Northrop possesses 
the capabilities and is developing the technologies to help make it possible. 


. > 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Northrop Corporation, Beverly Hills, California, U.S.A. 
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| THE DARK AGES 421960 


SecininiesatBiaciihs Gop iliats off aucilieid ‘alent bits Ween 00 cae 
loss of sight, greater longevity has brought about an increase in 
the number of blind persons in England. Since 1946 the figure 
has increased 25%, and it has been estimated that in 13 years 
the total will have leapt to 140,000. 
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The Gem London Fund for the Blind 
assists no less than 14 Institutions, Societies 
and Associations. It depends for its very 
existence upon voluntary contributions. Please 
help the G.L.F.B. 


THIS IS A SPECIAL “CITY APPEAL” 


\ Please help. And if you would like to 
”» know more about the work and 
Wp oc ose achievements of the G.L.F.B.; 


a | send for illustrated publication. ' 


GREATER LONDON FUND 
~ PRENYORATED wa té tnciitate ) FOR THE BLIND 
blending with other fibers (iaserperasing United Appeel forthe Bind) 
— 


2 WYNDHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1! 
(Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948) 


*Please, if possible, remember London's Blind in your Will 
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Throughout the free world, papermakers 

use and like Riegel Pulps...paper-grade 

pulps that provide the right balance of all 

important qualities... brightness, cleanli- 

ness, étrength, formability and proper ees 

beating characteristics. To increase the | GLE LD 

versatility and economy of our pulps, we 

hase developed two new grades, Miracel Single-faced Sluices 

Hydracel. retain all the fine \ for Water and Sewage Works 

characteristics of Albacel and Astracel... Therma! Power Stations, Land Drainage Schemes 

and in addition, have been prehydrated to 

facilitate blending with other fibers. are installed in countless open 
and closed channels of works in 


numerous countries. Examples of 
typical wall-mounting and culvert 


260 Madison Ave, types are illustrated. 
“RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION fenvonis | ah STs © 


ee - ao ais } Head Office and Works 
a i F 


aa. a ae ce a) KILMARNOCK - SCOTLAND 
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It’s on the cards! They PROVE that for 


CAIRNCROSS: | UNRIVALED 
Introduction to | oS versallily 


Economics * | in TIME 


THIRD EDITION : | oe RECORDERS 
ALEC CAIRNCROSS, Professor of Applied Economics es x 
at the University of Glasgow. a ES you 
This has been one of the most widely used text- j 
books os, Retentea tos first Edition running i ee mest choose 


understood, even by those 
the first time. There no attempt om 
pr ge nna men aga as aod edie 
its 
aerate eee a considerable 
Only the Blick Range offers ALL TYPES on terms to suit ALL POCKETS with 
service to satisfy thousands of users. 
Time recording presents many complex probiems but the Blick range is so 
| flexibie, versatile and adaptable that it can spive every one. 
| All Blick models are available on very attractive rental terms—for ten years. 
. Third Edition thus offers an up- five years or short periods to suit individual requirements—or for 
present day economics. outright purchase. 
Ready July. Price to be announced. | An enquiry now will bring you the answer—after careful study of your 


witt nothi 
BUTTERWORTHS, 88 KINCSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 | needs—to your problem and will cost you ng. 


Showroom: 11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 | 


‘how could 
| save... 


“on cold-storage costs?” 


COLD STORES with the highest efficiencies have had particular atien- 
tion paid to their insulation. First-class insulation reduces the size 
and operational costs of cooling piant and permanently mainiains 
its efficiency. Newalls, as manufacturers of a very wide range of 
insulation materials, and application contractors on a world-wide 
basis, offer over fifty years experience in solving any problem 
connected with cold insulation. Technical advice and estimates are 
provided without charge. 


Ina word —N EWALLSINSULATION 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED. WASHINGTON. GO SURNAM - A MEMBER OF THE TURRER & HEWALL ORGANISATION 
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Men 
in 
conference 


Every working day of the week, year in, year 
out, Mullard engineers are sitting in 
conferences with designers of electronic 
equipment. Each of these engineers specialises 
in the use of electronic valves, tubes, 
semiconductors or magnetic components in 
one or more fields of application. Most of 
these conferences are held on customers’ 
premises. Some, however, take place in 
Mullard laboratories or factories where 
specific problems can be solved by experts 
on the spot. Whatever the subject of the 
conference — radar or radio, television or 
telemetry, comm\nications or computing, 
diagnosis or defence — the Mullard 
representative speaks with the authority and 
backing of the biggest laboratories and 
factories of their kind in the British 
Commonwealth. This intimate collaboration 
between Mullard specialists and the users 
of Mullard products is yet another important 
contribution to today's rapid progress in 
electronics. 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER 
SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Mullard Ltd 
Mullard House 
Torrington Place 
London W.C.1 
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Far Eastern 
Reproaches 


HE defeat that the United States has sustained at the hands of the Tokyo 
: rioters is direct and undisgyj How deeply it has struck at the rpots 

of the Japanese-American relationship, and at the new security treaty in 
particular, has still to be discovered. Mr Kishi’s own resignation seenis certain: 
his fall will be acclaimed not only by the militant Left but also by his political 
rivals in the Liberal-Democratic party, who have played their part in his presen 
humiliation. If the Diet is now dissolved the final ratification 
security treaty—and this course may be politically necessary—then 
policy, as well as prestige, will have been sadly damaged. 
To dissolve the Diet, and thus to bow before the storm of extra-parliamentary 
violence, may be thought constitutionally most undesirable, particularly as 
storm must be expected to rage through the electoral campaign. Yet the 
discover the state of national feeling 
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tion and neutrality, of Japan as an Asian Switzerland, die hard. 
Their envy of India, which has been able to represent an inde- 
pendent moral stand before the world, is sincere. Since the 
Korean war it has been borne in on the Japanese that the 
world would not allow them, and their industrial capacity, to 
remain neutral. The Americans have encouraged Japanese 
rearmament, a process that has seemed to contravene the 
MacArthur constitution. The Japanese parties that have 
agreed to this, now in the Liberal-Democratic coalition, have 
‘been anxious not only to change the democratic constitution 
but also to push through legislation that has restored govern- 
ment control of education and tightened up the central police 


powers. 
| are strong arguments why Mr Yoshida originally, 
and now Mr Kishi, should have taken these steps: the Japanese 
teachers’ union has certainly appeared to be under direct com- 
munist influence. But the effect has been to increase the 
distrust felt for the government by the non-communist left, 
and thereby to strengthen the arguments of those who have 
demanded co-operation with the Communists. These impulses 
have been openly stimulated by'the propaganda of the Peking 
regime, which has encouraged socialist visitors, fomented the 
anti-treaty campaign and underwritten the idea of a security 
arrangement guarantecing Japanese neutrality in which the 
Soviet Union, China and the United States would join. 


strong. The apologists for these tactics have argued that the 
conservative governments have never paid any attention to the 
. wishes of the parliamentary opposition and have rammed 
through their legislation, as Mr Kishi did with his police bill 
and the security treaty itself. This claim does not, in fact, 
stand up to an examination of the amount of parliamentary 
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time given to discussion of the treaty ; and the Socialists have 
themselves helped to bring the Diet into disrepute by their 
physical violence on the floor of the house. Yet when socialist 
strength in the country was on the increase (a development 
that the government tried to counter by an attempt to rewrite 
the electoral law) the arguments of the right-wing Socialists, 
and particularly of Mr Nishio, did hold out the prospect that 


_ the democratic system might ultimately take root. 


The Socialists’ failure in the 19§8 elections, the subsequent 
split between left and right, and the departure of Mr Nishio 
and his followers to found the Social Democratic party ended 
these hopes that a ‘responsible and coherent opposition would 
soon emerge. The rioting against the revised security treaty 
has thus been the outcome of socialist weakness, not con- 
fidence ; and the chief casualty has not been Mr Kishi or the 
United States but the Japanese parliamentary process. At the 
same time, increasing difficulties in industrial negotiation seem 
to have persuaded the Sohyo trade unions (whose membership 
makes up 3.5 million of Japan’s 8 million organised workers) 
that their best prospects lay in political, not economic, activity. 
The descent to the streets has found them in association with 
the extremist students (whose pessimistic nihilism is well to 
the left of the Communists) in the one cause in which they 
are in easy unity. 

It has become abundantly clear that America cannot afford 
to ignore the views of what is, after all, a substantial section of 
the Japanese community. The difficulty of fitting democratic 
principles to the military needs of alliance against the com- 
munist block is a familiar one along the entire periphery of 
the east-west conflict. Japan, by far the most important of the 
Asian nations in direct association with the United States, may 
be a decisive test for western policy. The revised security 
treaty contains substantial concessions to the Japanese point 
of view compared with the treaty of 1951, but Mr Kishi’s 
interpretation of it would seem to involve Japan in a conflict 
that might begin in the Formosa Strait. Although the treaty 
does increase Japanese control of American military move- 
ments to and from Japan, the practical power of veto over the 
use of nuclear weapons is questionable. 

In the coming weeks it may be possible to secure the assent 
of the majority of Japanese to the successful working of the 
treaty for the ten years it has to run. But the perpetuation of 
the present state of affairs between the United States and 
China, in continuing the unnatural relationship between Japan 
and its greatest neighbour, can only contribute to internal 
strains and tensions. The problem of American relations with 
China is not one, as the following article shows, that can easily 
be settled or that the United States can settle off its own bat. 
The Chinese, whatever they may say to their Japanese visitors, 
have been much less anxious than the Russians to bring Japan 
into effective trading relationships ; Peking might prefer to see 
the Japanese economy break down for lack of markets. 


Re re ae mae ae 
as a whole, can reasonably do. The first is at least to 


. show willing in the attempt to bring China into the inter- 


national community. This need not mean showing weakness : 
| the point is rather to convince China’s neighbours that it is 
Peking’s own obduracy and pretensions that are the chief 
obstacles to co-existence in the Far East. The second is to try 
to avoid, throughout the debatable lands, the dangerous 
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impression that the West is prepared to forgo its own political 
principles in placing all its confidence in the parties or regimes 
that chiefly serve its military convenience. This has played 
a major part in the Japanese crisis. Even Mr Eisenhower's 
visit to Seoul might have been impossible if American policy 
in South Korea had not changed course in the nick of time. 
The thind object of western policy must be to make it easier 
for these allies to integrate themselves in the western system. 
The economic difficulties involved are substantial. But the 
Japanese are uneasily aware of their present economic depen- 
dence on the United States ; their concern is the greater now 
that the American textile unions are challenging the govern- 
ment’s trade policy and a further demand for voluntary 





Towards Two Chinas ? 


1183 
restrictions by the Japanese is being favoured in Washington. 
This is a common problem: Mr Eisenhower will have 
received Filipino complaints about American sugar policy. In 
Japan, above all, the United States has made perhaps the 
greatest of all its post-war investments in hopes, precepts, 
democratic encouragement and straightforward economic aid. 
None of this need be lost if the lessons of this week's defeat 
are acted on with confidence and resolution. But the parlia- 
mentary process in Japan will have to show unaccustomed 
resilience to recover from this month's blows. In its hour of 
triumph the democratic Left may profitably reflect on whether 
chaos really serves its purpose—or that of its real enemies. 
The crisis is only beginning. 


\ President Eisenhower's visit to Formosa does not end an 
era in American policy, but the need for revision is 
becoming increasingly apparent—if no less difficult 


HREE years ago, it was possible’ to argue (as The 

: Economist did on March 30, 1957) that United 

States policy in the Far East, whatever its logical 
shortcomings, had produced a Pax Americana. If one could 
postulate the impermanence of communism in China, one 
might sustain the view that an alternative government—that of 
President Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa—deserved unstinting 
moral and material support.The Nationalist myth of a return 
to the mainland might even—at considerable risk of world 
war—have been transformed into something like reality during 
the Korean war, if President Truman had listened to General 
MacArthur's advice that American restrictions on the Nation- 
alist forces should be rémoved. It could even have been 
argued, on the morrow of the Hungarian uprising and of the 
almost simultaneous peasant ‘revolt in communist north Viet- 
nam, that revolution on the Chinese mainland could give the 
Nationalists a desperate outside chance of making the dream 
come true. 

These possibilities, which were never more than hypothetical 
and would have involved grave dangers to world peace had 
they arisen and been seized, have now gone. What is left is a 
situation that is not merely still tense but also increasingly 
dangerous. The United Saates is still committed to protecting 
Formosa from communist attack. American ships patrol 
Chinese waters and American aircraft overfly the mainland, if 
the “ serious warnings ” issued almost every week in Peking 
are to be taken seriously. Nationalist troops still garrison the 
offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, and although the 
United States has not committed itself clearly to defending 
them, it has not publicly disclaimed such an intention or per- 
suaded the Nationalists to withdraw. On their side, the 
Communists are believed to have been building up their forces 
on the mainland opposite Quemoy, and have intensified their 
bombardment of the island. 

As China’s industrial power develops, and its direct military 
dependence on Russia diminishes, the inherent dangers of the 
situation in the Formosa Strait are bound to increase; and on 
the day the Chinese have their own nuclear weapons, whether 


these are given by Russia, or, more probably, locally manufac- 
tured, the temptation to call America’s bluff may become irre- 
sistible. Indeed on that day American nuclear power may 
cease to deter, and Soviet advice may no longer serve to 
restrain, the Chinese leaders, who make a distinction between 
“just” and “ unjust” wars, who believe war to be inevitable 
anyway, and who profess to consider that China’s enormous 
population will guarantee the survival of their regime even 
after a world war fought with nuclear weapons. Although the 
benevolent eye of Lord Montgomery may ignore (or be 
ignorant of) this aspect of Chairman Mao's beliefs, the State 


“ nuclear capability ” 
Pi rene so mores egpomnageat te enna. 
the present state of American-Chinese relations. What if Peking 
refuses to associate itself with the United States, Britain and 
Russia in a treaty banning nuclear tests? What if the Chinese 
Communists refuse to allow control posts to be set up in their 
territory or to subscribe to an east-west disarmament agrec- 
Mr Herter, like Mr Selwyn Lloyd, is aware of the 


American recognition and membership of the United Nations 
on its own terms, and might include the abandonment of 
America’s entire China policy. 
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t has been argued, however, that neither American recogni- 
- tion of Peking nor the communist regime’s entry to the 


Sn 


Is the Boom Ending? 
Present American and British business prospects can 
be compared by reading an American Survey article 
on page 1205 and a series of Business Notes from 

page 1229 onwards. 
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Committee. The Conlon report (which of course was not 
binding on the Senate committee) rejected the present China 
policy and advocated de facto recognition of communist (China 
and the creation of an independent “ Republic of Taiwan ” 
(Formosa) which would remain under the frotection of the 
United States. VF 

There is further evidence of new thinking in an important 
new book, “ Communist China and Asia,” * in which Mr A. 
Doak Barnett, now of the Ford Foundation, examines in 
exhaustive detail every aspect of the present American policy 
and of possible alternatives. Like the authors of the Conlon 
report, Mr Barnett lists the disadvantages of the “ two Chinas ” 
thesis as well as its possible benefits. Nevertheless, again like 
the Conlon report, he comes to the conclusion that the benefits 
would ultimately outweigh the disadvantages. Specifically, 
he advocates a series of steps designed to enable the United 
States to emerge from the present impasse and to assume a 
policy which—at the very least—its allies would find it easier 
to support than the present one. These steps are: 


Increased action to open up certain channels of non-official 
contact with Communist China and the gradual relaxation of 
| existing restrictions on trade, except on strategic goods. 


Effective action to persuade the Nationalists to evacuate the 
offshore islands and decisive moves to dissociate the United 
States from their defence. 


Efforts to induce some of the United States’ major allies to 
commit themselves to the defence of Taiwan, as well as to 
persuade a larger number of nations that neutralisation of the 
Taiwan Strait should be an international responsibility. 
Moves to redefine the United States’ view of the status of the 
Republic of China ” on Taiwan, which would make it clear that, 
while recognising the Nationalist regime’s authority over Taiwan 
and the Pescadores and re-emphasising its pledge to defend these 
i United States no longer recognises the Nationalists’ 
the government of the mainland of China. 


recognising the Peking regime, and establishi 
it, if the Chinese Communists. : i 

States intends to continue to 
Nationalists, were willing to reciprocate, 


An effort within the United Nations to link the seating of Peking 


and support the 


with the simultaneous admission of Nationalist China as a new 
member, on condition that Communist China purged itself of 


to accept the majority view, whatever it might be, on the question 

of China’s seat in the United Nations. 

Mr Barnett does not claim that any of his proposals would 
solve the basic problem of United States relations with China. 
But it is impossible to quarrel with his view that if the United 
States moved in the direction he prescribes, it would both 
reduce the present dangers and acquire wider support from its 
hardly avoid the obligation to reappraise a policy which, in its 
present form, has had its day. 


* Oxford University Press fot the Council on Foreign Relations. 575 
pages. 56s. 
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RITAIN’S crime figures continue to rise. Indictable 
B offences known to the police are now over twice as high 

as in 1939, and the provisional figure of 675,625 
offences in 1959 marked an all-time peak. Although other 
crimes have ebbed and flowed, reported crimes of violence 
have steadily grown throughout the postwar period. 

It is true that some of these are crimes that were previously 
left unreported (husbands who hit their wives were not 
reported to the police in the old slum districts, but are reported 
in the new housing estates). It is true that there are rays of 
hope in the news of a definite drop in the delinquency rate 
among today’s 12 and 13-year-olds (interestingly, those who 
passed out of the toddler stage around 1952) compared with 
those who grew up in a less prosperous and more spiv-ridden 
Britain ; and that crimes of larceny and breaking and entry 
declined last year. But as the late 1950s’ peak crop of teddy 
boy delinquents reaches the age of more organised thugdom, 
the task before the police is menacing. The most disturbing 
feature of all is the eruption, especially in London, of a new 
species of organised crime and gang war, on a scale previously 
unknown in the British Isles. 

Present-day gang warfare is the direct result of the protec- 
tion rackets, evil growths which find their most favourable 
seed grounds when the protection levies are demanded from 
“ businesses ” whose principals are themselves exceedingly 
loth to complain to the police. The most obvious businesses in 
point are street bookmaking, prostitution, and many cafes and 
some clubs with a partly criminal or prostitute clientéle. What 
should be done to remedy this situation? 

One answer is nothing: criminals should be left to carve 
one another up in Chicago style. As long as they are content 
to liquidate one another, the law-abiding public is not con- 
cerned ; indeed, mutual extermination should be encouraged, 
since it reduces the number of criminals and provides a neces- 
sary safety valve for the violence that is an intrinsic part of 
urban society. This argument, although superficially more 
attractive to some police authorities than they care to admit, 
is too outrageous to command widespread support—and also 
will not work. A policy of apartheid succeeds no better with 
criminals than with Africans ; as a number of incidents have 
shown, peaceful citizens are inevitably embroiled in gang- 
generated violence. Moreover the country cannot for ever rely 
on the gangsters following the present British underworld rules 
and fighting things out only with knuckledusters and knives ; 
a graver danger will arise for society if and when they start 
to fight their battles with guns. 

SECOND and more common answer is therefore that legisla- 
FA cise settee esas be siden 00 Cee Gt tuto ch aa 
the protection rackets thrive. The present Betting and Gaming 
Bill—which seeks to legalise cash betting, set up licensed 
betting shops, and stiffen penalties for street betting—may 
stop knife fighting between street bookmakers’ protection 
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w, Gangs and the Police 


Some comments on the growth of 
organised crime and the police shortage 


gangs, but only if sufficient betting shops are provided to meet 
public demand. If the number of licensed betting shops is 
foolishly restricted, the main effect of higher penalties on 
street betting will probably be that larger sums will be placed 
with street bookies at one time—thus providing a still bigger 
bait for racketeers. The Street Offences Act has cleared prosti- 
tutes off the streets, but has herded them in low grade cafes 
(especially all-night cafes) where they and the cafe owners are 
more easily exploited by the protection rackets. 

Allied with this is the problem of the drinking clubs. Any- 
body can secure the registration of a club, and make it a centre 
for the sale of drink, on tender of a five shilling fee. In poorer 
districts such as Stepney and Notting Hill some of the cafes 
with prostitutes’ quarters attached have added liquor sales to 
their other attractions by registering as clubs in this way. 
Some of the dens where crooks concentrate have also registered 
as clubs, so as to become centres for the sale of drinks as well 
as the planning of crime. 


T is, therefore, not to new legislation to 

the public must look for the suppression of violent crime. 
Unlike continental countries Britain has never had a national 
police force ; to the outsider this country’s 125 different police 
forces lend an appearance of chaos. But unity is given by the 
dominating position of the metropolitan police, a London force 


z 


country as about 12,500. Probably, the true figure is even 





cede 2 Sn meet grand htiamentadennnsine 


greater, for London policemen at present work a 48-hour 
week ; to reduce this to a more reasonable 44-hour week would 
result in an 8 per cent cut in the operating strength of the 


constable’s pay ranges from £510 to £695 a year 
in pois woe fa tars tory 8 han tess 


heavily in favour of still greater improvements in pensions. 
That would be a mistake ; the desire to avoid forfeiture of 


“tive duties for work on the beat), and improvements in hours 
and amenities. Police hours of work: are inconvenient and 
awkward, and tend to cut them off from the ordinary social 
life of the community ; this is especially true of married police- 
men; and a quarter of today’s recruits are already married. 
Housing for these men is good, but there is now a need for 
modern, well-equipped, section ‘houses for the unmarried. 
Another new trend in the police forces is to catch its recruits 
young—i.c. as cadets aged between 16 and 18}, to whom a 
special education is given. Already over the last five years the 
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Proportion of newly-appointed constables who were cadets has 
increased from 1 in 20 to about 1 in 4, and wastage of ex-cadets 
is proving much less than the wastage of other constables ; the 
commissioner of metropolitan police is therefore basing his 
present plans on the proportion of half cadets and half recruits 
from other sources. There is an obvious danger here that 
British policemen may increasingly become men who have 
been in some way “ set apart” from the rest of the public at 
an early age. This could exacerbate the present serious 
deterioration in relations between the general public and the 
police, which the police bitterly regard as a sign of “lack of 
public loyalty ” to themselves. Relations can be improved in 
several ways: by the reduction of mutual irritations made 
possible by the introduction of parking meters, the “ ticket ” 
system of fines, and traffic wardens ; and by an improvement 
in Scotland Yard’s archaic contacts with the press. The root 
of the problem, however, is that while one section of the public 
criticises the police for not bringing more criminals to book, 
the police feel that another section is constantly ‘i harrying ” 
them about their treatment of suspects. 

Stories of police brutality and “ third degree ” methods are 
rare, but the manner in which prisoners are questioned gives 
rise to legitimate anxiety. Police questioning is theoretically 
governed by the judges’ rules, which are designed to keep it 
within rigid bounds; but as everyone knows, these are 
not observed. When so many “confessions” are made at 
4 am., public uneasiness is inevitable. How is it that while 
nearly everyone arrested in England for homdsexual offences 
committed in private confesses his guilt, only a minute percen- 
tage of those arrested in Scotland do so? These examples 
could easily be multiplied. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
solution would be to give up the pretence that the police can 
even be expected to be impartial—the fatal flaw of the judges’ 
rules—and commit suspects under arrest not to police stations 
but to gaol, where they would be in charge of another set of 
officials. 


There are now ten million amateur photographers in 
Britain. may be nearly tice ws aay tom 


R LELY,” said Oliver Cromwell, “I desire you 

would use all your skill to paint my picture truly 

. like me and not flatter me at all ; but remark 

all these roughnesses, pimples, warts and everything as you 

see me, otherwise I will never pay a farthing for it.” To-day 

if anyone requires an unflattering portrait-he does not need to 

go to the country’s leading portrait painter to get it. He could 

get it from almost any one of Britain's ten million amateur 

who turn out such items by the hundred 

million every year. Since Niépce took the first photograph in 

the 1820s and Jacques Daguerre produced the daguerreotype 

in the 18308, photography has turned from a dilettante’s hobby 
into a mass pastime and a sizeable business. 

Almost one British family in two now has a camera, accord- 


ing to one leading firm’s market research ; one individual out 
of every five or six claims to be a camera-user. Total retail 


cine-camera user, found by market research to be typically 
an upper-middle-class man in his late thirties, with two or three 


club and develop some of their films themselves, are in a tiny » 
minority; according to a recent Odhams survey, such en- . 
thusiasm is confined to one adult in forty. This compares 
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with over a quarter who are actively interested in gardening, 
reading and knitting and over an eighth who are interested in 
music, motoring and sport. 

But British expenditure on photography is growing, and is 
almost certain to go on doing so; this can be seen by comparing 
it with that of the world’s most camera-conscious country, the 
United States. It is not for nothing that the caricature of the 
American abroad has his cine whirring, his exposure meter and 
filters jangling at his side, and his tripqd strapped tightly over 
his arm. One out of three individuals claims to be a camera- 
user in the United States, almost twice as many as here ; 
psychologists assert that taking photographs has now become 
such an ingrained habit among Americans that pointing a 
camera has itself become an essential part of seeing a view. 
Most new trends in camera design and gadgets which become 
popular on the other side of the Atlantic tend to be followed 
here. When Americans were using 35 mm cameras and 
colour, the British were using the black and white box and 
bellows; now Americans are using the zoom-lens cine with 
built-in exposure meter, the British are beginning to use 35 mm 
and colour. The tendency for British amateurs to load them- 
selves down with expensive extras before they have properly 
learnt how to handle a simple camera is also in imitation of 
American habits. 

In Britain the expenses of the hobby—for a number of 
reasons, none of which is very creditable—are some of the 
highest in the West. ‘A goodish camera, which in Germany 
might cost £8 from the manufacturer, will cost the amateur 
here up to £26—after carriage, a §0 percent import duty, a 
25 per cent purchase tax (on the price of the camera-cum-duty) 
and a 40 or §0 per cent retail margin have been added. The 
import duty was originally imposed in 1921 and was designed 
to stimulate production of British lenses and aero-cameras— 
which it has done, but it also applied to ordi cameras 
where its effects were unfortunate. Production of high class 
British cameras is still virtually non-existent and the duty is 
quite widely evaded by smuggling. Moreover, a 35 mm black 
and white film costs 6s. 10d. in Britain (because of the domin- 
ance of two large producers and the pressure brought by 
organised chemists, price-cutting competition is thwarted). 
Developing and enlarging a full set of 36 prints cost a further 
guinea, making a grand total of just over 9d. a print ; 35 mm 
colour slides cost around a shilling and colour prints around 
38. 6d. Prices like these make the use even of good cameras a 
luxury. 

Nevertheless, the number of amateur photographers is being 
increased in two ways. The first is through the brightening 
up of cheap cameras, through replacing black metal by stylish 
and cheerfully coloured plastics ; although the total value of 
British camera production is now falling, the concentration on 
cheaper ines could mean that the numbers produced are 
still going up. industry’s other—and much greater— 
growth element is indicated by the booming imports of the 
more expensive cameras. Since the scrapping of import 
controls (except for cameras from Japan), camera imports 
went up by 40 per cent in value between 1958 and 1959, and 
so far this year are 65 per cent up again. ' Most of these 
cameras come from Germany—though, were the tiny Japanese 
quota relaxed, as good or better value could be had from 
there. As things are, the two giants in this country 
~—Kodak and Ilford—import their finer models from 
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Germany, and all the 35 mm cameras recommended after the 
Consumer Association’s tests last year were made in Germany. 

The main advantage of 35 mm cameras, and the principal 
reason for their popularity, is that they are particularly suitable 
for taking colour. Around one-fifth of all shots are now in 
colour in England; in America the figure is over one-third; in 
both countries the proportion is growing. Colour films are 
divided into those which take transparencies to be shown with a 
projector and those which produce an actual print; until 
recently both the poor quality and high price of the prints 
made them unpopular, But their prices are now being cut, 
notably by the Belgian firm Gevaert, and sales are rapidly 
expanding. The end of the quota has also led to increased sales 
of really expensive cameras such as Leica and Rolleiflex and to 
a great demand for electric exposure meters. Increasingly the 
meter and other gadgets like coupled range finders are built 
into the camera, in a very reasonable attempt to make the 
process of taking a film—which at one stage was becoming 
fearsomely complicated—more simple. But increased automa- 
tion cannot conceal the fact that a {10 electric meter, for 
instance, is an expensive luxury when a perfectly good manual 
light calculator can be bought for 4s. 6d. 


eee who really need some of the 
expensive equipment that amateurs are beguiled into 
buying are professionals. A professional may require at least 
£600 worth of equipment in order to be sure that, from a 
technical point of view, he can cover any assignment that 
comes his way. His life is often a hard one. It is made harder 
by the very low prestige that professional photographers have 
generally enjoyed in Britain, certain spectacular (and topical) 
exceptions notwithstanding. From a height that can no longer 
be called regal, the public has generally looked down on photo- 
gtaphers, even more than on journalists, as scruffy individuals 
who are for ever getting in the way at public meetings and 
similar events. The profession’s papers, of which there are a 
great diversity, reflect this low state of morale. A few of them 
are of average interest ; many of the rest seek to relieve their 
poor lay-out and dreary text with a liberal scattering of nudes. 
Yet photography can be an art form, in a sense of that term 
which does not deserve sniggers; they have also been one of 
the most potent means of mass education and enlightenment 
in this century. 

There are some signs that the potentialities of creative 
photography, both amateur and professional, are at last being 
grasped ; the surge of interest in the subject which was shown 


come down in price over the next few years ; and the rates of 
duty and purchase tax on imported cameras can hardly go up. 
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GIFTS Estate duty normally becomes payable by the recipient of 


a gift valued at over £500 if the donor should die within 5 


INTER years. An unanticipated demand for payment of this tax— 

which may well be unexpectedly heavy—is often a financial 
VI VOS shock. Advantage may be taken of the Gift Protection 
Policy, however, to secure cover for liability to estate duty on gifts inter vivos. 
The cost is usually quite modest. 

For example, in the case of a donor aged fifty-five next 
birthday, to cover contingent liability to estate duty of £1,000 during the first 
year, decreasing according to the Finance Bill, 1960, to £400 during the fifth year, 
would normally require five annual premiums of £11. Substantial reductions 
in rate are allowed for large cases. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
Administration: 20, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
and Amersham Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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‘AUTOROTOR'’ 


The slightest movement of your arm and silently 
and surely your Cyma-AUTOROTOR rewinds 
itself—storing power for the night-time too! (ir 
cannot overwind). With first-degree quality and 
accuracy, protected by the world-famous Cyma- 
s flex SHOCK ABSORBER, this Cyma-Autorotor 
—ANTI-MAGNETEC of course—in the ULTRA- 
FLAT all-steel ‘Navystar®’ WATERPROOF case 
is available from the best Jewellers for £35.0.0 
(also with DATE for £38.10.0). Models in Gold 


from £49.10.0. 
The self-winding watch 
with the “magic heart” @® 
THERE ARE 90 OTHER CYMA MODELS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
at prices from 15 guineas to £200. 











Among the 
good things of life... 


...in a world of change is the rare pleasure of enjoying a well-loved 
tobacco. Now, as yesterday, a quiet excitement hovers in the 
remembered fragrance of Balkan Sobranie. For Balkan Sobranie is a wise 
tobacco—a rich and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of matured 
Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


cacy 
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For confidence, pride and character stem from a model 
that has grace in every line, and instantly-summoned 
power beneath the bonnet. This is the Riley 4/Sixty 
Eight! An ambassador; an admirable combination of 
saloon refinements and sports performance; a car that 
announces its owner’s distinction as surely as it 
does ite own! For you, driving becomes a pleasure as 
well as a matter of getting there speedily, smoothly, 
surely! Of the Riley 4/Sixty Eight, you demand— 
and enjoy—instant response! Sensitive handling. Safe 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING—-THE 


Price: @876 plus £240.14.2. P.T. 








For the motorist who wants big-hearted performance in 
a compact four-seater saloon, the lively Riley One- 
Point-Five is the answer. Long stride cruising in the 
80's. Sparkling acceleration. Luxurious appointments. 


RILEY MOTORS LTD.., Sales Division, Cowley, Ozford. 
Lendon Showrooms: 8-10 North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. int 
Overseo* Division: Nuffield Erports Ltd., Ozford and 41-46 Piccadilly, WJ. 
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cornering. Superb roadholding. Truly magnificent 
motoring! No doubt about it—you are really someone 
in a Riley! i 
Twin carburetter, lively 1} litre engine developing 68 
brake horse power. Polished walnut finished fascia and 
door cappings. Real leather upholstery. Seating for 
five — luggage room for all. Prove for yourself the out- 
standing advantages of the Riley 4/Sixty Eight - ask your 
local Riley Dealer for a trial run now. 

Price: &728 plus £303.4.2. P.T. Duotone colours extra, 


RiLey Cs SIXTY EIGHT 
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Compton, the Comptroller and Auditor 
General—delivered this week to the annual 

of the Institute of Municipal 
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SOVIET UNION 


Satellite Towns... 


of 1,500 architects and 

town-planners, which in 

_ Moscow this week, has been discussing 
of speeding up and improving the 


See bly the most irk- 
some and distressing aspect of everyday 
life in Russia. In current seven-year 
plan (1959-65), 15 million flats, with a total 
floor space of 650 million square metres, are 
to be built in the towns alone, and this 


altar of efficiency. 
rovide each ily with its own flat—a 
isi t for Russians who have 

pri 


rivacy. 
s its own problems. 
ues is now on small 


torian ; but they are still groping after a 
style of their own which is both functional 
and pleasant to look at. 

Soviet Russia is supposed to be the 
planner’s paradise—but not, it seems, for 
the town-planners. In theory, a country 
with state planning and control, rapidly 
growing new towns and a great need for 
social amenities, would seem to offer the 
town-planners vast opportunities for bold 
experiments. These opportunities, how- 
\ever, have not been seized. Many Soviet 
oe a oe have a chief architect. 
They have allowed to grow and spread 
haphazardly. Stalingrad now covers as 
much space as Moscow ; Gorki or Kuyby- 
are now to be made to growth of 
towns more rationally and to prevent them 
from sprawling too excessively. One project 
is to build compact and co-ordinated satellite 
towns, housing about 150,000 inhabitants 


pression that they are 
leas = 
Appointments, Business and 
Personal notices and other 
Classified Advertisements, 


poges 1293 to 1295 yay» 
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forgotten year . . . when pleasure motoring like that afforded by 
the Argyll was far from most people’s minds . . . when the Great 
North Road, England’s premier highway since Roman Times, was 
much less busy than it is today . . . the Al, still the country’s 
main arterial road, on which, south of Peterborough, the Kenning 
Motor Group now has one of its many kcy-position filling stations. 


Smirnoff goes so well with 
long, cooling summer drinks— 
especially with bitter lemon. 

it also blends magically 

with tonic, lime, orange, or 
tomato juice. Smirnoff is the 
genial mixer—wondrously, 
breathlessly smooth. 

Hf you like it with gin, 

you'll love it with Smirnoff. 


Smirnoff See ee 


‘the original Vodka Head Office: Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire 


nsels 
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ships apes — 


Boidest of new shapes in British shipping is the sveite line 
of M. V. Oriana. Plates and sections for this vesse! were 
produced by the Appleby-Frodingham Stee! Company, 
one of the world’s largest suppliers of shipbuilding steel. 


appleby -{rodingham steel company 


Scunthorpe, Lincoinshire Branch ef The United Steei Companies Limited 
\ Built by Vickers-Armstrongs Limited for the Orient Line 
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tasks that they should have faced years, if 
not decades, ago. 


...or Sputniks 


Huss: is a pressing competitor for 
scarce resources. The continuation of 
the building drive suggests that Moscow has, 
at any rate for the time being, no intention 
of changing its economic policy because of 
troubles on the international front. That 
this policy corresponds to the wishes of the 
Russian people was shown last weck by an 
extraordinary letter published in Komso- 
molskaya Pravda. Its author stated plainly 
that sputniks are fine, but more clothing. 
utensils, flats or kindergartens would be 
even finer. The letter was, of course, accom- 
panied by a reply explaining that Sovict 
rockets are indispensable for prestige or 
defence and that they have allowed some 
saving because they have made ible a 
cut in conventional forces. The letter may 
even be a . Yet the fact that the 
Soviet authorities feel the need to publish 
it and to refute its arguments shows what 
are the real aspirations of the Sovict masses 
—a factor which cannot be ignored when 
assessing the political situation. 


DEFENCE 


Twenty-four Hour Girdle? 


Ko modern jet aircraft in the air 
is an expensive business. That is 
why the reports, which followed Mr 
Watkinson’s visit to Washington, that 
Britain might join the United States in a 
24-hour global H-bomber patrol had to be 
taken with a | pinch of salt. It has now 
become dear thes the doubts were right. 
Even today the United States itself does 
not maintain so ambitious a permanent 
patrol as the public has imagined. President 
Eisenhower said in January that no con- 
tinuous airborne alert was maintained at 

resent, although exercises may put some 
fo 100 of the Strategic Air Command's 
1,600 aircraft into the air at any one 
time. The sort co-operation that 
is projected between the American 
Strategic Air Command and Bomber 
Sagat co-opunion, ond: dee iniehenge 

istic tion, the in 
= joint use of bases, rather than 
the maintenance of a permanent global 
patrol. 

Though the bombers are not to be kept 
permanently in the air, however, all the 


= ‘perts are that greater efforts must 
ve made to di the bases from which 
the deterrent operates. This news has 
brought immediate reactions from countries 


overseas where there are British bases 
suitable for V-bombers. In Cyprus, in par- 
ticular, the knowledge that V-bombers have 
used the base for exercises in the past has 
aroused fears that the aircraft will be based 


permanently on the island, an inviting target 
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for Russian missiles. This could be a 
further obstacle on the stony path to a 
settlement. Elsewhere in the Middle East 
political developments make it highly 
doubtful whether bases can be used for 
V-bombers for long. 

These hazards provide, indeed, one of the 
reasons for the growing co-operation with 
the United States. As Britain's old remain- 
ing footholds on the traditional routes to 
the cast are lost, the importance of the 
westward communications across Amcrica, 
to Australia and New Zealand, for example. 
grows. It is not only in the production of 
weapons that technical and strategic change 
is making Britain increasingly dependent on 
its allies. 


ROYAL TOURNAMENT 


Charity or Recruitment? 


HIS year’s Royal Tournament epens at 

Earls Court on Wednesday. With its 
non-union cast of a thousand servicemen, 
an average attendance in recent years of at 
least 250,000 people, and an 80-year tra- 
dition, it might be thought to be a real 
money-spinner for the service charities to 
whom its proceeds go. In fact it is in dan- 
ger of becoming a liability ; last year its 
two and a half weck run made a net profit 
of only about One Thousand Pounds—less 
than a quarter of the average London 
flag-day. 


It was not ever thus. 


In 1952, when 


£93,000—made up largely of such items as 
the hire of Earls Court and the installation 
of equipment to operate the displays (thirty- 
nine winches had to be put im the roof). 
At the same time, audiences dwindle. Ser- 
vice training programmes are said to make 
it impossible to hold the tournament in the 
obvious months of school summer holidays ; 
and in the long midweek afternoons only a 
fraction of the hall is filled. ‘The organisers 
estimate that attendance will need to in- 
crease by at least 35,000 compared with last 
year if they are to break even. 

It is arguable that there are more efficient 
ways of raising money for charity ; that 
servicemen could be better employed than 
in doing circus tricks ; and that items such 
as that involving the long-obsolete twelve 

field-gun do not really convey the 

vour of British military preparedness to- 
day. (Or do they ?) But in an age in which 
the military are eg eng de ager from 
the population at recruitment 
drops, the real rati of the tournament 
i the services in their more attrac- 
tive aspects. What started as a charity show 
become a logical recruiting stunt ; it 






it is serious that a Government should 

G say to a large class of Her Majesty's 
subjects: ‘You are entitled to have a 
greater share of political power than you now 
have: you ought to have votes, and you have 
none; you onght to have reptesentatives, and 
you have none.’ It is especially serious when 
the class so addressed ie a low one in the social 
scale — when it ix presumably an excitable one. 
But grave ax is the evident nature of language 
such as this. the relinquishment of the measure 
80 proposed is even graver. The abandonment 
of a Bill for extending the suffrage defeats the 
hopes created by its introduction, allows those 
to role whom it was seid ought not to rule, 
permits those to be still without power who 
were informed that they were at once entitled 
to such power, acquicsees in the continuance of 
political contrivances which have been authori 
tatively stigmatimed as inexpedient and unjust 
. .» Whatever may be the latent origin of the 
present Reform movement, ite obvious history 
is clear. We have told the most numerous class 
in the country that they ought to have some 
power: will they he content with none * 
Statesmen have vied with one another in their 
zeal for the rights of the “ working man.” Is 
the working man, after all, to have nothing ! 
The artisan classes may or may not have 
| definite political opinions; they may or may 
nat have formed a characteristic political creed: 
but they have (as the phenomena of trades’ 
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REFORM POSTPONED 






unions and of strikes show) strong class feelings. 
strong class prejudices, strong clasa hopes: 
considering their edueation, the facility of 
organisation proves that they have an inherent 
political aptitude. Is it safe, is it wise, is it 
right, is it decent, year after year, to assure men 
such as these that they are entitled to a place 
in the constitution, and yet, when the cecasion 
comes, to give them no such place! ... The 
failure of this last attempt to solve the question 
is very instructive. The Government introduced 
not @ measure, but the schedule of a measure. 
They said to the Howse: ‘ There is the outline 
of a Bill; go into a Committee, modify it as 
you please.” The event has proved that on « 
difficult and generally interesting subject it ix 
not beneficial, it m@ not even possible, for a 
Cabinet to abandon its constitutional duty of 
construction. The House of Commons cannot 
make a Bill in Committee. They may alter 
details, suggest s«pecifie amendments, inter. 
polate coherent or incoherent additions. But 
they have no. large creative power. We hope,— 
we are even sanguine that we shall not agein 
see “ @ simple measure.” ... We believe that 
every futare Bill will at least attempt to satiafy 
the evident corulitions of the real problem ; we 

oa vill give the working men some 
members of their own; that it will not give 
them the whole Parliament; that it will not 


give them « precedent for claiming it. 
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Although misused certain consonants 
English They Cheeta relition 
i ised a Chri re 
Many could read and write. Very few still 
e in witchcraft and it is that 
none were ange ee They were of the 

same stock as " 

political power” sad Commie from the 
same ancestors. They were loyal supporters 
of the reigning house. Yet The Economist 
feared them. 


the ively mild breeze 

which then gently touched upon 
—Yours faithfully, 

Pretoria, South Africa T.C. STOFFBERG 


Secret Police 
Sir—Does not your note under this head- 
ing in this week’s issue do rather less than 
justice to the very mg ee ae has 


u 


fact should be as widespread as possible. 
The point really at issue is how important 
one feels it 


tioning of accepted ‘beliefs. It used to be 
the proud boast of Ae universities that this, 
indeed, was an important part of their pur- 
pose. This must mean an encouragement of 
the nonconformist. But this becomes a 
wildly proceeding if adolescent 
Te reactions to such an educa- 
} process are to be carefully recorded 
and then in due season handed over to the 
secret police. 

The im t thing is that one has to 
draw the line somewhere; here one has to 
balance the advantages to the community 
that derive from an educational system that 
is as free as is humanly possible and the 
importance of information about youthful 
activities to the secret police'in the pursuit 
of their activities. I have no hesitation in 
the answer that I make on this matter. The 
secret police are bound to enquir¢ about 
the activities, i and otherwise, of 
young men and women taking up work in 
secret establishments, It should, however, 
be made very clear to them that in no cir- 
cumstances should they approach teachers 
or university lecturers or professors for 
information of this kind.—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY MAYNE 
Campaign for the Limitation of 
Secret Police Powers 
London, SW1 


Israel 


Sir—For anyone at all familiar with the 
Israeli political scene some of the “ vic- 
tories ” your correspondent attributes to Mr 
Ben Gurion are most surprising. The battle 
_ the gee ee the labour exchanges 
rom y political control was iarly 
that dm Berut movement, selon ea 
only after that party had mobilised nation- 
wide opposition to the retention of the old 
system. To imply that Mr Ben Gurion was 
the initiator of this reform is as incorrect\as 
the references to the cessation of political 
teaching in schools, which was from the 
very outset a plank in Herut’s platform, and 
which was regarded by Ben Gurion’s party 
as one of the most outrageous of Herut’s 
non-socialist heresies. 

Similarly Herut has fought and is fighting 
tirelessly against the wasteful welter of com- 
peting politically-controlled health services. 
For its pains Herut has had to contend with 
much ill natured criticism, but your corre- 
spondent has hit the nail on the head when 
he refers to the party-owned health services 
as an important political asset. Thus we 
have the spectacle of an allegedly “ pro- 
gressive socialist” movement obstructing by 
every means at its disposal the inter- 


nationally accepted welfare standards pro- 
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posed by a liberal but non-socialist opposi- 
tion. 

The obvious lesson for others is that with 
the best will in the world vested interests 
remain vested interests, whether they be of 
the left or right, and share an inherent desire 
to retain their privileged positions even 
when circumstances no longer warrant them, 
In Israel the disenchantment with the 
“ Socialist Dream” is growing and there is 
an increasing body of public opinion which 
feels that Israel's future demands less doc- 
trinaire policies. Your correspondent would 
have been fairer to concede that it is the 
ever growing pressure of this sector of the 
community which has produced the effects 
he has detailed.— Yours faithfully, 
Dublin M. Harris 


4 


Colom bo 


Sir—Your article entitled “ Shipping in the 
Shallows” observed that “the decline in 
cargo traffic has helped to ease the conges- 
tion in ports, even in Colombo.” Even if 
this remark is true of other ports in which 
there has been congestion, so far as 
Colombo is concerned it propagates a fal- 
lacy which the Conference Lines and their 
representatives have been at! pains to 

vance as an explanation of the improve- 
ment that has been achieved in the rate of 
cargo handling in the Port of Colombo since 
the nationalisation of its cargo handling 
op :rations in August, 1958. 

In 1959 the total volume of cargo handled 
in the Port of Colombo reached the highest 
level attained during the last three years. 
The tonnage of cargo, excluding coal and 
liquid fuel, handled in Colombo during the 
three years 1957, 1958 and 1959, computed 
in shipping tons was as follows : — 


Year Imports Lo pay Total 
1957 1,863,787 708,248 2,572,035 
1958 1,684,391 642,048 2,326,439 
1959 2,062,216 548,309 2,611,184 
It is, however, of the utmost importance 
to Ceylon that the business world 


should appreciate the fact that, despite an 
increase in the volume of cargo » the 
congestion in Colombo has been eased in 


‘very great measure and that this has been 


accomplished _entirel by enhanced 
efficiency in cargo handling operations, con- 
uent on nationalisation.—Yours faith- 


fully, H. SHIRLEY AMERASINGHE 
Port (Cargo) Corpn. 
Colombo 


The Law’s Delays 


Sir—In your article of last week entitled 
“The Vexatious Litigant” you say: “if 
we had to choose between giving a con- 
demned man (Chessman) twelve years of 
life, to which he was not entitled, and keep- 
ing a large and unjust civil claim over an 
innocent man’s head for twenty-four years, 
surely it were better to postpone the 
criminal’s execution.” 

It seems to me that you are evading the 
issue. Surely English indignation was not 
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in alive for twel st a 
remain alive ve ac 
tialeve this coal aot lave tegpennd in 
England. Our was aroused by his 
sentence actually being carried out after 
such a long period of time 
We may be “smug” in believing our 
legal system to be more efficient than the 
American and saying Chessman should 
have been from ing his 
execution. i pe surely jenaied, however, 
OO ee 
if we are in ee a 
for crimes such as those he committed.— 
Yours faithfully, R. M. Lyons 
Rugby 


Steel 
Sir—I refer to the article headed “A Revo- 


lution in Steel ” in edition of May 21st. 
Que modificetion of the LD process to which 
os namely LD-AC, was in point of 
act developed not in France nor in Ger- 
many, but was conceived, developed and 
perfected, at the Works of the 
ARBED in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg.—Yours faithfully, 


Columeta Export Co. L. CLASEN — 


London, SW 


Wine 


Sir—I could not disagree more with your 
contention that today wine is “ just pleasant 
or unpleasant to drink.” 

While it is true that today few people 
have the time for detailed study of vintages 
and vineyards, nevertheless leading wine 
merchants would agree that their customers 
are constantly turning to them for advice, 
on these matters. 


Christian Stewardship 


Sir—Two points should be taken into con- 
sideration about ee ; 


people should. themselves consider most 
carefully what charities and phi i 
needs they wish to support and not just hand 
this very important responsibility over to 
the Church council or to any body 
—Yours faithfully, BEATRICE 
Keswick, Cumberland 
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Mariage de Convenance 


Trade Unions and the Labour Party oe Sone See > orn disas- 
since 1945 a ee is wren thes, in 
ee ee atten on ho Gaal ta 
Allen and Unwin. pages. 32s. come on ; 
ae <n this has been due to circumstances, not to 
“Tiiens "end" sii pola tha et eee 
orms British Labour party constituency moreover, 
fascinated observers. Many fotos rare ; neither side is without its divisions 
liberals, and not a few European Social and, except for some moments in the heat 
Democrats, have envied this mariage de con- of the Bevanite controversy, the unions have 
venance: the Americans because it was Supplied much, often most, of the left wing 
ideologically more coherent than their own ‘Minority in conference voting 


parties, the Europeans because it seemed 
ically more effective than theirs. 
itish Liberals, though by it, have 


g 5 
E 
£ 
a§ 


| 
iy 
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had cause to envy it, too, for as long as the = Harrison says ‘much fresh and 
: ys per 
the unions remained loyal, the problem of ceptive ; here, as throughout the book, he 
displacing Labour as “ the radical alterna- has jittle difficulty in proving that the 
tive” has seemed insoluble. a oe behaviour of the unions is not nearly so 
7 : party out, 
this alleged mésalliance ; tales of trade there has been a general for the 
union nonentities obstructing all true reform, trade union MPs “even within own 
or (alternatively) of socialist dreamers mess- unions . . . to become unknown, vaguely 
ing about in the affairs of the practical superannuated figures.” After all, for the 
British working man, have been staple items —_ynions, in all but a few hyperthyroid cases 
OF pscmacrvative Propaganda ever since such as the Electrical Trades Union, poli 
Labour mattered enough to be worth attack- is something of a sideline, and a decreasingly 
mg. a important one, if the author’s convincing 
been penetrating research into the * ‘ 
of the unions to the . This book is not casy reading ; statistics 

Mr Harrison's book will do li and the alphabetical morass of abbreviated 
to the clouds over Labour’s diamond trade union labels make this inevitable. 
Sonne eoabentinotcnaaaed an f = i officials, 
answering important questions quotations from union 
in clichés, whether of approbation or oppro- as well as more dunderheaded branch 
brium. He despite resolutions (“We strongly condemn the 
inadequacies in the available statistics, to _—‘ British terror in Kenya, and also call for 
give a fairly precise idea of the Ses 6 See And 
the party’s financial comes throughout there is the excitement of follow- 
from the unions. of the familiar ing hard, intelligently pursued research as it 
arguments from abstract concern- unfolds. Sometimes Mr Harrison seems 
ing respective merits of reluctant to follow his arguments and his _ 
in” and “ out,” Mr Harrison ely facts to their logical 
offers an abundance of solid facts about how notably in discussing the work- 
the system has worked, both before and after —_— ings of democracy, and the counterforces of 
the of law in 1946. He alsoexamines a and ignorance, within the unions 

the ways in levy : seems to arise, not from 
is spent ; how, for example, system en- undue deference to trade union sensitivities, 
eee Se eee ee 
upon cw immediately before an changing existing 
election, myn tng 4 apa carr 8 patterns of behaviour or structural features 
cies which should be fully self-supporting of the After the Clause 
or are rock-solid Labour seats.” , Four debate and its inglorious conclusion, 
He probes far beyond the usual cries of one hesitates to differ with him on this 
outraged virtue block voting at party point. stop, even. in 
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preter should not—even at the price of 
_ having to scrap and rewrite for each of the 
succession of new editions which he 
confidently expect—have included a report 
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to the Africans ; if the High Commission 
territories are not included, and there is no 
reason why they should be, the Africans are 
gone ey 13 per cent of the land. Mr 


from the contemporary back room. _ 


Apartheid on Trial 


sense, & specialist’s subject South Africa: . . part of his thesis is his complete rejection ' 
in its students an interest in economic ot ice ee of Mr Pienaar’s creed of African, or rather 
itself beyond that desire to be Bantu, nationalism. 
put in the picture which prompts By S. Pienaar and Anthony Sampson Mr Pienaar writes enthusiastically of the 
pais © sere stestesions to cee Oxford University Press. 89 pages. 58 importance of the Bantu developing along | 
subject. It has accordingly, seemed to en their own lines. But Mr Sampson makes 
wary groitieg 900% toe pope- TS eee an es Me Lowe, the point that the main desire of the African 
There is, it is true, Mr Heilbroner’s South African foreign minister, in th Africa is to be part of the main 
but “Ten Great repeated his government’s complaint that _ stream of western civilisation and not to be 
Economists,” some five years ago; outside criticism of the Union’s racial poli separated from it. The of western- 
between this admirable near-squib and —_was based on distorted and scrappy i inion eld Gietivellestion Eke already gone 
Schumpeter’s monumental “History. of tion. The Institute of Race Relations, which § much too far to be reversed, and it is 
pocrcrrann paige omg there is nothing to used to be a to Chatham and dangerous fallacy for the Nationalist govern- 
to range of is run by Mr ene ee ae ment to di as it does, the urban 
economic from which § meet this complaint by giving in one Africans as “an unattached mass of Bantu 
. student and general reader alike cari choose the case for and against apartheid. Mr individuals.” 
according to their abilities and needs. Pienaar, foreign t of the Although still useful as background in- 
oe eres’ pone Deateic Nationalist newspaper Die Burger, and Mr _ formation, some of Mr ’s argument 
” fits squarely the space has suffered from i 


Economic Thought.” It is very more The case for the development of _the hiet is now a complete success, 
scholarly and responsible than the former black and white in South Africa'is given sees Weceuse dee tun woken Gd et 
though an almost equally “easy read,” about as good a defence as it will ever get. w what the other was going to say and 

its qualities of style > Mr Pienaar is a first-class counsel. He writes are therefore to some extent debating at 


succinctly and with swingeing verve. Believ- 


cross pw s. Mr Sam is more diffuse _ 
ing his best weapon to be attack, he accuses oon 


than the singleminded Mr Pienaar, and is 
beneficially soaked himself in Schum- Europeans of racial ce in coolly inclined to get tied up in the intricacies 

assuming that Zulu culture should be — of African nationalist movements. Perhaps 
out and the Bantu turned into it is the fault of television that a reader is 
he claims is the = for the cut-and-thrust of straight- 


tools or theoretical conclusions but ae a way of safeguar ; a orward debate—and also, on a topical sub- 
operative opinions on policy emerging its a gment that _ject like this, for more uptodateness. | 
from the use of those tools and the framing Africans are not a lesser breed mn . | 
of those theories; the question that he incapable of achievement by themselves. 
equ he ies cree ty Fe, 07, ©, Geant he “Aims ©‘Three Hundred Years Ago | 
its multi-ra is, argues, as mis- 
development?~ “what part guided as Lord Milner’s tempt to anglicise 1660: The Year of Restoration 
economic stayed tn the queccel Afrikaners or as unthinkable as Ameri- § By Patrick Morrah. 
movement of history?” “The of —canising Piccadilly (Mr Pienaar should ask Chatto & Windus. 237 pages. 218. 
” he in his someone one day i y)- 
for me around Now that the irresistible force of the HIS book is a readable account of the 
and rather than aroundcon- § Bantu demand for national self i ion of Charles II. It is written 
a oe tion has met the immovable object of the _in the form of an extended diary, containing 
obvious advantages in a book to Whites’ demand for continued national reports of the main events 
students for whom economic theory is at existence (and Mr Pienaar ‘uses this cliché of unorthodox information : 
a subsidiary subject. Budding rather too often) the only answer is separate duels, murders, the King’s lost spaniel, and 
economists, to whom the alternative development. In states, of their own the an account of the family row that followed 
pu i geo pe ihe y-ray can y become as free as _ the Duke of York’s marriage to a commoner. 
— after all find it elsewhere. Ghanaians, And so Mr Pienaar disarmingly In the confused year following Crom- ' 
Mr Lekachman cannot fairly be ee ee well’s death, no one knew for certain who i 
criticised for following his bent in this res- quotations from Dr Verwoer would eventually succeed him. One point | 
his choice of “men and problems” is His polemic is straightforward ; he sticks to _ made clear by this book is that Monk, who ; 
defensible. A certain Anglo- Os Se ee en en eee held the key to the situation, survived and 
i is redeemed when he up the that appear all round him. brought about the tion without 
comes to Cournot and Walras; but it And at the end, as a sort of postscript, bloodshed largely by holding his tongue 
reappears in an almost total neglect of the he ‘mentions that there is also colour pre- _until the latest possible moment. It is pos- 
Scandinavians and a rather cavalier treat- ~ judice to be taken into account. om, See ee 
of the Austrians. And one also feels, Then it is Mr *s turn, He sets from a renewal of civil war. 
the end of the book, something of the out to explain the “new deal” in the Mr Morrah’s point of view is that of a 
sensation of treading on a step that is not St ee Royalist. As although he never falsi- 
there. Mr Lekachman ends his history, Bantu ee en ae a fies the evidence he sometimes avoids it, 
abruptly, with Schumpeter’s regretful con- = and in so doing reveals one after other and the picture he gives is perhaps a little 
clusion that capitalism is on the way out. the holes in Mr Pienaar’s defence. One over simple. oe dif- 
LE point that the South Africans gloss over is pen ype fag Ahm mer t, during the 
i intér- the proportion of land that has been allotted _trial of) Sir Harry Vane, who was executed 


NO 
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for treason in spite of a promise of pardon, 

hee wrote te Chavendom. “he is too dan- 

| oepe Swe, fos ee kee oe 
out of the way.” 

Mr Morrah praises the men of 1660 for 


their escape from “the gloomy abyss of 
republicanism,” and rejoices in the reverence 
for tradition that came back with the king; 
but the struggle for constitutional govern- 
ment had not yet been won, and perha 
Milton was more far-seeing when he 
lamented 
that a nation should be so valorous and coura- 
geous to win their liberty in the field, and 
when they have won it, should not know how 
to use it or value it, but barely and besottedly 
to run their necks again in the yoke they have 
broken. 
It took nearly another thirt 
yoke to be shaken off. mpared with 
some issues tradition becomes a triviality. 
Nevertheless, Mr Morrah’s account is 
vivid and informative. It contains much 
authentic and apparently irrelevant detail, 
but because of it is a good background 
introduction to a fascinating period, and has 
the additional merit of introducing Pepys to 
any reader who has not yet enjoyed him. 


The Enjoyment of 
Literature 

The Art of Writing 

By André Maurois. Translated by Gerard 


Hopkins. 
Bodley Head. 318: pages. 
t, unashamedly 


Ts is aa bon 00 2 Prapoer er rad 


of Mr ugham’s “ Ten Novels 
and Their ‘Authors Onn few pages of 
“The Summing Up” thrown in. It is the 
work of a man for whom both reading and 
writing are a ene! part of la douceur 
de vivre ra than the instruments of a 
crusade, an exercise in analytic detection, 
or a participation in protest. It is, accord- 
ingly, an obvious cockshy for pleasure- 
haters and for the conscientiously esoteric ; 
and indeed even readers belonging to neither 
class may feel at first blush that easy and 
elegant rehearsal of the familiar (about 
Rousseau, Voltaire, “Madame Bovary,” 
“Le Rouge et le Noir,” for instance) is a 
waste of his talent—Great Literature 
Without Tears, mere vulgarisation. 

Closer attention modifies, without 
entirely dispelling, any such view. As so 
often happens when a virtuoso is perform- 
ing, the first impression of ease and super- 
ficiality turns out to be deceptive. Under 
the smooth slight narrative or cicerone’s 
commentary there lies a firm structure of 
thought and judgment. It is a classical 
structure, but elastic erp Bn oy than rigid ; 
form, measure, proportion, 
are the qualities with M. Maurois aiidae, 
yet he can write wi — te 
about that Ss hatred 

oe - 


Yio es 

ciate uncorseted plenty of Baza. 
tolerance—but tolerance is too weak a 
word for so positive an enjoyment—one 





years for the 
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may surmise to be the contributfon of the 
biographer who, in M. Maurois, doubles 
the critic. He is concerned with the work 
in itself, but also with the man who wrote 
it; and while some of the essays com- 
prising “The Art of Writing” are pre- 
dominant! studies 


a at 

a back the enti ooh 

refer to ties circum- 
stances of their authors. 


The exception is the title ini which ” 


hardly deserves its place. As smooth as 
any, as well mannered as any, it tells the 
neophyte writer virtually nothing that 
Robert Louis Stevenson did not tell him 
eighty years ago. No doubt there is room 
in every ation for a rephrasing of the 
essential lessons of style. “But it is hardly 
to the rising generation of today, whether 
English or French-speaking, that M. 
Maurois can be conceived as addressing 
himself. There is more to be learned about 
the art of writing from his performance— 
even when studied through the veil of 
translation—than from his precept. 


Last Fight and After 
Out of the Smoke 

By Ray Parkin. 

Hogarth. 330 pages. 21s. 


writes in the third ee ee his 

identity as “John but his attractive 

modesty leaves one in no doubt about his 

ee vere 
as a writer and artist. 


not twenty-two on 
Siam-Burma 
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“Who's. 
Aware??”. 


. asks 4 speaker in a certain Jules Feiffer 
cartoon. “We're aware!” shout a crowd of 
knowing little men. Are you indeed, 


fellows? ... WERE 
AWARE 


\\\s 





< 


‘f 
Mashing day by day through a flurry of 
newspaper pages, I find I am a/ways missi 
points 1 wonlt selec hace aot, sean 
things I would far rather have missed. The 
haystack searcher can at least use a 


Sirsa the thing became less of a 
burden to me once The Observer started 
The Week—which, as you very likely know, 
is a whole page feature devoted every 
Sunday to Se eee S news. 
This is a brilliant idea. Without it, a 


. Sunday ea inesaen eheoainalin 


up on Leap Years. With it, hard-pressed 
readers can catch up. 
“Edited”, it says, “by William Clark.” 


I wanted to find out more about W. Clark, 


the man who does this discriminating for 
me. I’ve seen him on the screen, of course, 
calm, complete, omni-competent. I know 
the sound of his voice. But what is he 
really like? 

As a result of exhaustive enquiries I can 
now disclose that behind that solidity of 
build and manner—he is surely a natural 
William, not a Bill—there is a self-mocking 
wit and a decidedly playful temperament. 
That he is 43. A Northumbrian, from the 
Border town of Haltwhistle. Also that his 
friendships range as far and wide as his 
knowledge and activities—he seems to 
know every interesting person in the world 
except me. 


Six-day Digestive 

Oh well, who cares? I shall resign myself to 
giving him an occasional curt nod on T.V., 
and settle down to read The Week. (At 
least I know where to find that. It’s always 
in The Observer's Weekend Review). 

Aud 0 von uke by 90, ser aaithe 
same. You'll be how much it 
gives you that you missed before . . . how 
even a few days’ perspective perspective helps the view 
and stimulates mental 


eee pace ten bear aes * ote 


ADVT. 
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An evening out ...a box at the theatre .. . and choco- 
\lates. A real gala occasion! The chocolates are, of 
course, her favourite kind. She enjoys them—not 
realising the part “Thames Board” played in making 
possible the pretty, protective box. The many and 
diverse uses of ‘““‘Thames Board” are known to box- 
makers and leading manufacturers throughout the 
country. They appreciate the product; it helps to 
solve their problems of protection and shelf-appeal for 
the necessities required by to-day’s high standards 
. of living. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD., PURFLEET, ESSEX & WARRINGTON, LANCS 


Also the sole manufacturers of “* Fiberite’’ Packing Cases 
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Dow PRO DUCTS behind today’s fine paint performance 


i QP ak SAY IS Ale ator ace NI: 
e 


Ae ee ont are te ee AI ese ys 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY (U.K.) LIMITED 


48 Cheries Street, London, W1 


hes developed @ new acrylic latex which 
not only makes it possible to use a latex 


Dow products for the paint industry, 
contact your local Dow representative or 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication tp that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Reserve 
in Reverse 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE Federal Reserve System hopes that it is on its way towards 

providing a novel demonstration of the art and power of 

central banking. Traditionally, the Federal Reserve has 
relaxed its restrictions on the supply of money only after the 
economy has begun to slide into a recession. Its recent shift 
towards easier credit is novel because the central bank has aban- 
doned its anti-inflationary policy of tight money in order to stimu- 
late renewed growth in an economy which has not yet shown 
marked signs of decline. Future events, by demonstrating that 
in fact the United States is already in a recession, may show 
that on this occasion the Federal Reserve has done neither more 
, nor less than it has done in the past. But the central bank is 
genuinely convinced that a recession has not begun and that there 
is a better than fighting 
chance that the economy INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
will not turn downwards seasonally adjusted 
in the near future. 


The Federal Reserve j;o/- 


i 
‘ 
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record high of 111 per 80 

cent of the 1957 average, w eS 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, in January, then slipped to 109 in 
March but edged back to 110 in May. The gross national pro- 
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weeks of 1960. Business activity did not measure up 
tions, and the central bank responded by slowly reducing its 
pressure on the commercial banking system. 

The best measure of this pressure is the relationship between 


i 
| 
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the 

it until it could be certain that a new cold war scare was 
reduction in the discount rate has not, however, as some 
bankers had feared, aroused the expectations that a reces- 
on the way. The Federal Reserve has now completed the 
se of its novel move from tight money to neutrality during 
of prosperity. Normally, one cut in the discount rate 
s followed by another as the economy slides downwards. But 
some of the keenest analysts in the central bank believe that the 
testing period in the autumn will bring a renewed upturn in 
business. If they are right, the Federal Reserve's shift from tight 
money to neutrality will have accomplished its objective of helping 
to stimulate more rapid economic growth, and then the next change 
in the discount rate may be in an upward direction. 
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Tripped Up \ 


EFORE the President left Washington for the Far East it was 
agreed gencrally that he would go on to Tokyo as planned 
unless the Japanese government asked him to postpone his visit. 
There must be great relief that it did so on Thursday morning after 
another demonstration that the mobs in Tokyo could not be con- 
trolled. Nevertheless, it is bound to be bitter medicine for Mr 


Eisenhower. This was to be the longest and the last of the good- 
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will missions with which he has been rounding off his Presidency; 
he has travelled 90,000 miles in all, most of them in the last 
eighteen months. The cheers in Manila, in Taipeh and in Seoul 
will not go far to make up for the rebuff to him personally and 
to American leadership of the free world in what has been con- 
sidered to be the chief bastion of American strength and of demo- 


_ cracy in the Far East. 


Even before Mr Hagerty, the President’s press secretary, was 
“ clobbered ” in Tokyo last week there had been some misgivings 
in Washington, particularly on the part of Senator Fulbright, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It has not 
been easy even for Senator Fulbright to understand why so many 
Japanese object so violently to the new security treaty with the 
United States, which makes so many concessions to, Japanese 
national feeling. Moreover, unless it is approved by the Japanese 
Diet, the far more onerous treaty signed in 1951 continues in force 
indefinitely. Most of Mr Fulbright’s doubts about the trip, how- 
ever, were dispelled when Mr Herter, the Secretary of State, testi- 
fied on it before the Foreign Relations Committee. This testimony 
was in private, but he seems to have argued that for the United 
States to cancel the visit would be read throughout the Pacific 
as a confession of weakness and that it would be a savage blow 
at the Kishi government and at the treaty’s chances of ratification 
by the Japanese. 

The visit to Tokyo was announced five months ago—ironically 
to celebrate a hundred years of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries—when it was possible to visualise the President 
returning triumphantly from a peaceful visit to Moscow and the 
world entering an era of good feeling. Perhaps even after the col- 
lapse of the summit conference the President hoped to recover in 
the Pacific some of the stature as the missionary of peace which he 
had lost at Paris. If so, he miscalculated sadly the effects of the 
break-down upon a country which is unwillingly in the very front 
lines of the cold war. The Administration seems once more to 
have failed to react swiftly enough to events. 


Last Stretch for Democrats 


N a widely ranging speech in the Senate this week Senator 
Kennedy laid down the foreign policies which he would follow 
in the White House with all the confidence of a man who feels that 
his party’s presidential nomination is within his grasp. President 
Eisenhower’s misadventures have lent cruel point to criticisms of 
his failure in the long-term co-ordinated planning which a purpose- 
ful national policy requires. But it is precisely the doubts about 
whether Senator Kennedy is experienced or mature enough to do , 
better which are causing last minute questions about his candidacy ; 
they explain why, in the latest Gallup poll of public opinion, 
Mr Nixon has once more forged ahead of him. Both the Vice 
President and Senator Lyndon Johnson, who, though still formally 
an unannounced candidate for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, has been deprecating Senator Kennedy's youth, have been 
making the most of his hasty suggestion, several ‘weeks ago (which 
he has been explaining ever since), that the President might have 
considered expressing regrets to Mr Khrush~*+v about the timing 
of the U2 flight. 

Under these.circumstances it is to Mr Kennedy's credit that he 
has refused to be stampeded and that he put so much emphasis 
in his speech upon the necessity of disarmament and the danger 
of doing anything to impede “ constructive relations” with the 
Russians and the Chinese. Although he did not advocate recog- 
nising Communist China or agreeing to its admission into the 
United Nations, without a genuine change in its belligerent attitude, 
he declared that better communications with mainland China were 
desirable and that economic and cultural contacts might be 
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Frontier State 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
\ 


HEN President Eisenhower stopped’ off at Anchorage this 
week on his way to the Far East he was paying his first 
visit to Alaska since it became a state eighteen months ago. In 
that time it has become clearer than ever that the pace of the 
new state’s economic progress will be governed by its ability to 


1TH only three weeks to go—suggestions that the session 
might be resumed after the presidential conventions are 
seriously—the Eighty-sixth Congress is at last 

hurrying to clean up some of the messes which it has spent so 
much of its life spreading before the voting public. The House 
of Representatives is\about to consider—and probably: to pass— 
legislation recommended by its Commerce Committee to prevent 


a great deal for Alaska’s future. But at present the high 
ir freight are reflected in price tags which are 25 per 
shops in the south-eastern Alaskan “ panhandle ” 
i and $0 per cent higher in Fairbanks, just 
Circle. 
In addition to the hopes of lower charges for air freight, plans 
are well advanced in Canada for extending both rail and road 


of that part of the Alaska Highway which is in its territory to 
bring this up to the standard of the road at its northern end. 
But, even so, goods are moving over the highway in steadily increas- 
ing volume from the United States and Canada to Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. More goods are also being transported by water now 
that there are more barges in service on the all-season Inland 
Passage from ports in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. 
Much of Alaska’s economy today depends on the state’s impor- 
FDA is also proposing that its powers should be strengthened tance as a military base. About half of the approximately 110,000 
so, that, among other things, it would be able to check the efficacy persons @mployed are military personnel or federal government 
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The man from the advertising 

agency you most often meet 

is the. account executive. 

He represents your interests — 

both inside and outside 

the agency. 

First and foremost, he is a 

businessman — and it is man- on-tk 1e it spot 
in Casablanca 


His business in North Africa is to serve 
your business. A Bank of America financial 
expert, he’s a good man to rely on. 

Other men-on-the-spot have been 
stationed by our International Banking 
Organization in leading trade centers the 
world over. Each has an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the area he serves. Each can supply 
you with first-hand advice and financial 


his business to co-ordinate 
your sales policy with all the 
advertising and marketing 
services of the agency. 


HADDONS 6 


advertising and marketing 


pull everything together 


John Haddon & Co. Ltd., incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 
Haddon House, 2-4 Fitzroy Street, London, W.1. LANgham 6611 
and at 159 Great Charies Street, Birmingham, 3 


ADVERTISING - TELEVISION - MARKETING 
MARKET RESEARCH - PUBLIC RELATIONS 


assistance—szave you time and money. 


Just give us a call. Whether you do busi- 
ness in Casablanca, Caracas or Calcutta, 
a man-on-the-spot is at your service now. 


BANK OF 
AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
ME™M@ER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London Branch 27.29 Walbrook » West End Branch, 29 Davies Street, London 
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ask for 
du MAURIER 
in the 
famous red box 
SWISSAIR Jets and you will get 
Europe and Middle East | the finest 
isd cecmiinenw | filter tip cigarettes 


to almost half with Swissair’s Rolls-Royce powered Cara- 
velle, the world’s quietest jetliner. After an aperitif— si 
drinks remaip ripple-free on the Caravelle—you can enjoy F 
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a delicious meal and wines which would do credit to a 
‘uxury hotel. 

Whether you fly First or Tourist class, there is no extra 
charge for this new, swift service. 


SWISSAIR CARAVELLE SERVICES 


London-Zurich twice daily and every night. Daily to 
Athens and the Middle East from mid-July; frequent flights 
| to Madrid, Lisbon and Vienna from mid-August. 


UK—Switzerland services in association with BEA 


See your Travel Agent 


Ss VVi SSeAl vag _' Twenty Exceptional Virginia Cigarettes 
worldwide for 4/1 


Offices in LONDON - MANCHESTER © GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 
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employees directly supp--*'~g the uniformed services. Many other 
thousands in the construction industry, in trades, services, and 
professions owe their livelihood to the presence of the military ; 
Alaska’s long-distance te and telegraph service, for example, 
is operated by the Air Force. 


Yet this rugged state has a large unrealised wealth in minerals. 
Some of the gold which the name of Alaska conjures up is still 
being extracted, but the big mines stand idle because of the low, 
pegged price of the metal. At least 100 billion tons of coal await 
economic exploitation. There are deposits of mercury, tin, copper 
and other metals which lack only an economic link to markets. 
Perhaps the most promising of all these riches beneath the soil 
are the reserves of petroleum and gas. Commercial wells have 


been drilled on the Kenai Peninsula west of Anchorage, and there . 


are possibilities of other rich fields north of Fairbanks. Moreover, 
Alaska’s rushing glacial streams could produce at least 20 million 
kilowatts of h ic power, less than 1 per cent of which 
has been developed so far. The problem is to find the manu- 
facturers to whom low-cost electricity is a major consideration 
and for whose products -markets can be found, either in Alaska 
or, economically, on the “ outside.” 

The most obvious Alaskan resources—so obvious that they are 
often overlooked as economic assets—are its unprecedented attrac- 
tions for tourists. The scenery is spectacular and fish and gamé are 


high, as much as 2 per cent above those prevailing in the states 
below the Canadian border. 

The best short-term industrial prospects appear to lie in the 
fisheries and the forests, neither of which need ever be exhausted. 
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and Pulp Company, which has opened at Sitka a cellulose pulp 
plant with a capacity of 400 tons a day. The firm is a subsidiary 


these Irish dresses are to be sold in 
company to compensate its workers in Virginia if their 


eke stitial 
eirecblts 


than country-by-country, quota on imports of clothing. The straw 
Amalgamated—iong 


which broke the back of the a supporter of 


Continued on page 1215 
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precipitation is only about half that in the 
eastern part of the country, that people have 
been led into taking for granted, and thus 
wasting, what is a scarce and to some extem 
an, irreplaceable commodity. In cities the 
householder obtains pure, fresh water for 
from 5 to 8 cents @ ton, while in the dry 
west, » water costs the farmer 
‘who uses it for irrigation far less—1 cent for 
three to four tons brought from the distant 


| 
: 
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tes 
runs off into the sea. Obviously one way of 
dealing with the situation is by employing 


OONER or later, however, the United States 
will have to develop reliable methods 
actually increasing its supplies of water. 
One possibility is to tap the ground water 
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Water Running Out 


IN COLORADO 


which lies under most parts of the country. 
But it is expensive to raise, much of it is 
too laden with natural salts to be usable 
as it is, and in some. places it has already 
been largely exhausted. Another possibility 
is cloud seeding to increase the annual rain- 
fall, particularly in the western mountains. 
The forests in these mountains might also 
be cut in such a way as to shade the snow- 


drifts or these might even be covered with | 
some insulating substance, so that instead of — 


evaporating in the sun they would be saved 
to melt into usable water in the summer 
when moisture is scarce. \ 

But all of these suggestions take second 
place, in the public fancy at least, to tap- 
ping the ocean by’ freshening salt and 
brackish ‘water—an enterprise upon which 
the Interior Department is now launched 
with $20 million authorised by Congress in 

“order to find ways of getting’ costs down to 
practical levels. But where seawater is 
concerned, the ironic fact is that so far no 
process for freshening it promises to be as 
cheap as cleansing water polluted by man ; 
yet cities which waste their sewage by piping 
it out to sea have been contending for one 
of the experimental plants for freshening salt 
water which are now being financed by the 
federal government. 

There ‘is little prospect that fresh water 
can be produced from these plants for less 
than 25 cents a ton, which is from three to 
five times as much as present prices of water 
to householders. Where water is merely 
brackish, however, to freshen it costs much 
less. Seawater averages 35,000 parts of 
minerals in a million, or 3.5 per cent, while 
brackish waters run only from 1,000 parts 


up. to several thousand. Water containing . 


1,000 parts of minerals can just be tolerated 
by men and animals, but it is too salty for 
most plants, that is for irrigation, and not 
pure enough for the modern Ladustries 


which are today’s great users of water. 


8 row appear to be only two basic ways of 
freshening water—to take the water away 
from the salts, by evaporation, or distillation ; 
or to take the salts out of the water by non- 
evaporative means. It requires a fixed 
amount of heat to evaporate a gallon of water 
whether it contains 1,000 or 35,000 parts a 
million of salts, and thus by such processes 
the cost of the redeemed water would be 
about the same whether originally it was salt 
or only brackish. On the other hand, if the 
water contains only a little too much salt, 
the surplus can be taken out by means of an 
electrical current which drives the ions, or 
electrically-charged atoms of sodium and 
chiorine, out of the stream of water through 
membranes which bar their re-entry., Less 
energy is required than for evaporation, and 
thus brackish water may be purified rela- 
tively cheaply by this electrodialysis method. 


— oor am * 
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Tt has been in use for some time to supply 
drinking water to various places, both in and 
outside the United States, and has been 
chosen for the demonstration plant in North 
Dakota which is one of two under the con- 
gressional programme to be built in the 
central region of the country, far from the 
ocean, where fresh water is short but 
brackish water often abundant. The other 
will be in New Mexico, using a process 
which is equally suitable for sea water, under 
which the saline water is converted into 
steam, which in its turn provides the heat to 
convert more saline water into steam and 
then condenses into fresh water. 

The programme also provides for three 
demonstration plants on the three coasts of 
the United States to convert sea water and 
for various smaller pilot plants, some of 
which are already in operation. The site of 
the demonstration plant on the Atlantic coast 
is not yet fixed, but it will use one of the 
various freezing techniques under which ice 
from sea water is washed free of salt so that 
it is pure when melted. This process has 
several advantages, especially that of re- 
quiring comparatively little heat, which are 
likely to make it economically advantageous. 
The plant being built in southern California 
will hav¢ its heat provided by an atomic 
reactor and will employ a flash distillation 
process in which sea water is heated through 
pressure chambers (illustrated). 





The final demonstration plant, on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, will also use a 
system by which salt water is heated to steam 
under very high pressure and run through a 
series of long tubes with temperature and 
pressure being lowered gradually and pure 
water being removed progressively. The 
virtue of this process is said to be that, 
although the initial cost in energy is high, 
the “milking” of pure water produces e 
relatively low final cost for the total amount 
of the water that is drained off. Apparently 
none of the demonstration plants are to use 
the sun to evaporate sea water; sunlight 
supplies the energy free but a relatively vast 
area of salt water is necessary. 

While all five demonstration plants are 
comparatively large, with capacities ranging 
from 1 million to 250,000 gallons a day, and 
are intended to test the most hopeful 
methods of converting salt water to fresh 
cheaply, there is no assurance that any of 
these methods will be chosen as the 


of the Interior expects in fact that the plants 
will be obsolete almost as soon as they are 
finished and that by then systems which 
promise to produce fresh water even less 
expensively will be in the pilot plant stage. 
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Although Man is today on the threshold of his first journey into space, 
he has yet to explore the vast ocean depths of his own planet. Well 
over half the surface of the earth is covered by sea more than a thousand 
fathoms deep, and millions of square miles of ocean are three times deeper. 
The astonishment caused by the recent capture of living coelacanths 
shows how little we know of life in the dark depths that lap our civilisation; 
_ for these fish were believed to have been extinct for seventy million years. 
| Although scientific observations had been made at sea since the 
eighteenth century, modern oceanography can fairly be said to date from 
the Royal Society's Challenger expedition, which sailed from Portsmouth 
in 1872. During the next three-and-a-half years this corvette, with a scient- 
ific staft under Charles Wyville Thomson, F.R.S.—here seen in the ship's 
taboratory—circumnavigated the globe and sailed nearly 70,000 sea miles, 
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a distance unequalled for a voyage of this kind. Throughout the long and 
often eventful expedition an arduous programme of observation and 
research was carried out, but the scientific task by no means ended 
when the Challenger finally dropped anchor at Spithead in 1876. Nineteen 
years elapsed before the publication of the last of the fifty massive volumes 
through which the results were made known: these are still standard 
works of reference throughout the world. 

Today, oceanography is developing rapidly as it becomes more widely 
realized that its interest is equalled by its practical value. Knowledge of 
the deep ocean, where slow but immensely powerful flows of water match 
the swift tides and currents of the surface, is important not only to marine 
biologists but to deep-sea fishermen and oil prospectors, meteorologists 
and geologists, seismologists and submariners alike. 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical 
industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary Year, and as 
a public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry. 
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Packaged Packaging 


NEW YORK 
Ww in April the National Packaging 

Exposition took over Adiantic City, 
a seaside resort famous for its annual 


concentration, with one firm—the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company—doing a third of 
the business and with most of the remain- 
ing market divided between half a dozen 


growing at a steady 3 per cemt a year, is 
not growing fast enough to satisfy these 
two competitors. As costs of production 


prices by setting up their own 
facilities ; this trend started before 


1215 


show of beauty queens, there was even 


more variety in colour and shape to be the second place, companies look to 
found in the display of some 10,000 new = © _be made between the paper companies, — diversification to protect: them from 
ideas for packaging. These ranged from | ™any of which produce newsprint and = changes in popular taste. 

a push button spray dispenser fog grated Pulp as well as paper for packaging, and But the Department of Justice looks 
cheese to a plastic container with built-in the firms which “convert” this paper = aspance at this trend; it has one anti- 
smells to suggest the product within. As ito various types of packaging. At the truss suit pending against Owens-Illinois a 
self-service stores have swept the country, latter end, with its lesser demands on a4 two Continental Can ; one of 
bringing with them a demand for ready- Capital, there are still many small pro- these w divest it of @ glass company— 
packaged goods, and as housewives have ducers, although in the last couple of years tne other concerns a merger with a paper 
become increasingly willing to pay for there have been a large number of mergers : —was to come to 
added convenience, the manufacturers of between the two branches of paper pack- —i+i4) this week. As yet these cases (which 
tins and jars, of bottle-tops and bags have  *8ing- Plastic packaging is similarly split oe siready been in the air for several 
doubled their sales in a decade ; these are between the manufacture of containers, years) had not had a generally restraining 
expected to reach $12 billion this year and, Which is dominated by a few large com- ia euce on the industry. But if the 
if price increases are discounted, volume  Panies, and that of flexible wrappings 5 41:-6 Department should win it would 
has risen by rather more than half. Paper where large units are supplemented by 4. tix ety to iry some more unscrambling 
products—from the popular milk carton hundreds of small companies. in the packaging field. 

to the ubiquitous paper bag—still claim Nevertheless, the packaging industry 
over 40 per cent of the market ; tin cans HE distinctive development since the was in istic mood in Atlantic City. 
take second place with 22 per cent of the war has been not the accelerated © The tin can division has its eye on the 
total, followed by glass bottles and jars trend towards bigness as such, but the ~postwar “baby buige” which will soon 
with 8 per cent. The plastic branch of  soreading of the larger companies into all weaned to beer—and 40 per cent of 
the industry is now the fastest growing, types of packaging. Continental Can all beer is bought in tins. This section is 
but accounts for only 7 per cent of sales boasted the first and fullest package of § also encouraged by the definite trend 


While there are between two and three 


largest than 2 per cent of the 32 billion units of 

try is rapidly moving towards a situation bottle tops, plastics and all the other soft drinks sold in the year are in tins, 
in which a handful of giant companies major types of packaging with the single but this figure should rise to 7 per cent of 
each producing a full range of packaging exception of milk cartons. American Can the market by 1963. Makers of glass 
most of the business. Big- resisted this trend for some time, but in packaging expect their sales to go up 

ness in itself is by no means new to this _—the last few years it too has broken out with those of cosmetics, drugs and house- 
industry. Back in 1913, the American — into most lines except glass. Both these hold cleaning products—and with the 
Can Company made 9 out of every 10 companies had sales of over $1.1 billion growing reluctance of supermarkets to 
tins produced. Today it has a close rival in 1959, and they each account for about return bottles to suppliers. While the 


in the Continental Can Company Inc., 
and these two split between them three- 
quarters of the market in tin cans. Glass 
jars and bottles are another area of heavy 


Continued from page 1211 


which American manufacturers are likely to turn out this year. 

Such pressure for more protection from a large trade 
something new and an embarrassment just as the Uni 
is hoping to spur its own export drive by obtaining fresh tariff 
concessions this autumn at the meeting of the signatories of the 


National Committee this year and as head of the machine next. 
‘it must trade with the United States now that it is cut off from ait st . * 


A recent survey found that the cost of four years’ professional 
training to the average medical student was $11,642 and that over 





students whose families have incomes of under $5,000 a year. 
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Mob Rule for Japan 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


Wednesday. 


Mr Zenjiro Horikiri, told the Japanese cabinet after the mob- 


J] ‘izes Het ite frm cat ar mab 


Eisenhower by letter to beg off his trip. If the President does not 
do s0, it will not be because his advisers, including Mr Hagerty, 
are supremely sure that traditional courtesy and friendliness will 
reassert themselves in Japan before June 19th, but because the 


be somewhat slowed down on its way into Tokyo from the airport, 
by the density of the crowds. When a mob halted the car less 
than six hundred yards from the airport terminal, and proceeded 
ee we rae gee Nec oueeosce. 
rhythmically chanting “ Yankee go home,” it took seven- 


The following day, Saturday, was in its slightly less spectacular 
an even bigger victory for the demonstrators. From dawn 


; call dans os alia, the Socialists, trade unionists and students 


cance of the helplessness of the authorities. The demonstrators 
er ee ee ne eee 
door; watched by thousands of police on guard over the barbed- 
ict building, the crowd halted a busload of sup- 
hi and manhandled some of them. There were 
and dancing all day round the American 
sneuus digo ttians ommivaniod Bae Eiaits peivana heen oh 
or seven miles away in Shibuya, and amused themselves by painting 
its wooden gate red and then destroying it. Almost forgotten amid 
the turmoil, Mr Hagerty held a couple of conferences with Japanese 
officials (he met neither the prime minister nor the foteign minister) 
then slipped away from his hotel in a fast car to catch his aeroplane 
which had been shifted from the international airport to an Ameri- 
can air base thirty-five miles outside Tokyo. . 





Demonstrators wait outside American embassy. 


At his press conference after he had been rescued from his 
marooned motor-car by an American Marines helicopter, Mr 
Hagerty had stated his opinion that the demonstrators were, or at 
least sounded like, Communists. Though he gave as his rather odd 
reason that they were singing the Internationale, Mr Hagerty is in. 
fact probably quite right. The students who took part in the 
attack were the pro-Russian, or “ moderate,” faction of the students’ 
federation, Zengakuren. The main faction, however, are Trotskyists 
who are much more extreme (they think that Mr Khrushchev and 
President Eisenhower are both “.enemies of the working-class”) 
and who have already announced their intention of being on hand 


certainly not Socialists but dedicated and highly trained Com- 

who do not care a fig if one student faction calls itself 
a yieabind® anaghakersecttadanaes provided both do what 
the communist organisers want them to. 

In fact, both do, and so also do the Japanese Socialists and the 
Japanese tredes union federation, Sohyo. Both the Socialist and 
Sohyo leaders regard what they call “ American imperialism,” as 
the “common enemy” of Japan and communist China \and both 
sets of leaders are, or claim to be, fervent believers in a Class-war. 
These leaders, and their backroom communist manipulators, are 
able to launch at will demonstrations which in Tokyo can now 
muster some 100,000 persons prepared to carry placards with such 
dngenn os "00 Sliaw Dia,” anid queaps Gitte teens Gia teint 
throughout the rest of Japan. 

These numbers might not be regarded as excessive, since Sohyo 
alone has some three and a half million members, were it not for 
the melancholy fact that the great majority of the Japanese people 
seem resigned to merely deploring the demonstrators’ more tur- 
bulent activities, and that the Japanese police are either unable or 
unwilling to compel the demonstrators to obey the law. It is simply 
not true that if elections were held tomorrow a majority of the 
Japanese people would vote Mr Kishi out of power. But it is true 
that those Japanese who will vote for Mr Kishi when alone in a 
booth with a ballot are not prepared to defend him even with their 
mouths when confronted by an aggressive minority in a public 
place. This basic fact about Japanese postwar democracy is what 
makes all the apologies to America that the Japanese newspapers 
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are now busily publishing seem a trifle irrelevant ; it also creates 
justified apprehension among both Americans and friendly Japanese 
about President Eisenhower's visit. 

If—even now at this late date there is still an if—President 
Eisenhower were to keep his appointment with Japan, one million 
people would turn out to welcome him ; but the obverse side of 
the medal is that he and the would have a guard of 
25,000 policemen, or one-fifth of Japan’s total force, while 15,000 
Japanese soldiers would be standing by. These precautions are 
not excessive in view of Tokyo’s continuing and worsening 
demonstrations by students who appear to have abruptly reverted 
to Kamikaze fanaticism ; even the Communists, who are’ inciting 
the students, temporarily lost control over them during Wednes- 
day’s wild scenes around the Diet. Whether the president fulfils 
his engagement or overflies Japan will, however, not save Mr Kishi, 
whose departure is now regarded as a foregone conclusion by all. 
A dissolution of the Diet after a brief recess is now likewise held 
to be inevitable. Japan faces its gravest postwar crisis. 











S years ago the Russian leaders 
announced that the Soviet Union was 
to follow the American example in fuel 
consumption and switch from coal to oil 
and natural gas. This radical change is 
now gathering speed. Geologists are 
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Soviet Oil Flows West 


here could speed up the development of 
this fast growing new industrial area. 
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The Algerian Seesaw 


5 


RENCHMEN must by now be getting accustomed to, or im 

with, their political version of the Finnish sauna. They are 
submitted alternately to the warm rays of hope and the chilly 
impact of gloom. At irregular intervals they are assured that the 
Algerian war is rapidly coming to an end, only to be 
shortly after that a peaceful settlement is not to be expected for. 
a long time to come. Since declarations of policy are now con- 
fined to presidential pronouncements, General de Gaulle’s speeches 
have been turning points. 


In February, covered with the laurels of his apparently trium- 
phant resistance to the Algiers putsch, General de Gaulle travelled 
through the south of France declaring that peace was in sight. 
Shortly after, he ed the Mediterranean and used different 
language to the French officers serving in Algeria. He told them 


‘southern branch will cut through the Car- 
pathians and take oil to i 
and Hungary. The northern branch 
will run for nearly 750 miles across Poland 
and eastern Germany. The planned 
capacity of the line has not been revealed, 
but it can be estimated from other data. 


| 








busy prospecting, new strikes are continu- 
ally being reported and pipes are being 
laid throughout Soviet territory. The 
output of natural gas, which was negli- 
gible a few years ago, is expected to reach 
§3 billion cubic metres this year and the 
planners have just revealed their ambi- 
tious targets for the future: by 1980 
Soviet production should reach 650 to 700 
billion cubic metres, or about twice the 
present level of output in the United 
, States. The extraction of crude oil is also 
‘to develop rapidly; it is scheduled to 
reach some 235 million tons in 1965 and 
about 400 million tons five years later. 
These are not merely paper plans. 
Soviet output of crude oil rose from 98 


posits. Baku long ago lost its position as 
the main source of oil in favour of the oil- 


the Soviet output of oil grows faster than 
the internal demand, leaving surpluses for 
According to Mr Patolichev, 


ports rose from 4 million in 1953 to 
25 million tons last year. A Study pub- 
lished in the April issue of Petroleum 
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Sn emer ent 
sa peepee aaa 


aealpeognelnntnedettcastctae 
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. 
aR EM Ohm, eee iee- eA niapenteee eka 
on 


place. Are these silences explained by the brevity of the state- 
mént or were they intentional, marking a shift in policy in order 
to facilitate negotiations ? \) 

The answer to this question is of the utmost importance when the 


; . It accepts the principle of self-determina- 
tion and it agrees that the fate of Algeria must be decided by the 
free vote of the Algerian people. But it claims the right to discuss 
the terms and conditions of such a vote before laying down its 
arms. In other words, the insurgents want to combine the ‘talks 
about a cease-fire with negotiations dbout guarantees for the refer- 
endum. They restated their policy as recently as the end of last 
week in Tunis. Since the policy of the Elysée’ is shrouded in 
secrecy, one is reduced to something like guesswork about its future 
course. If the general’s speech was preceded by secret contacts in 


* Tunis or elsewhere, the omissions in it could enable the leaders of 


the insurrection to come to Paris and discuss in a practical way the 
terms of the referendum without making a fuss about it or pro- 
voking the wrath of the French army. If, as seems more probable, 
they have received no guarantees, then they are likely to repeat 
their demand that the Paris talks must be concerned with a dis- 
cussion of safeguards for the vote. The key questions about how 
and when the referendum is to take place and who will supervise 
the vote will once again come to the fore. Will General de Gaulle’s 
invitation to Paris still stand if the Algerians insist on discussing 
more than the conditions of a cease-fire? And will the French 
army, in that case, accept the risk of a rebel victory at the polls ? 
The forthcoming weeks should provide some answers. 
There are differences of opinion over the general’s method of 
alternating hope and disappointment, advances and retreats. The 
French liberals are still confident that he is practising “ salami ” 
tactics, that he will remove all the army and settler resistance 
layer by layer. The doubters reply that these tactics only lead 


MORSE SRY BRATS RE GR I LATA A AE A AMS SLI 
GK fee mts WOT Bo eg aE My hee EP et 


Two years ago a France frightened of civil war chose a monarch 
who was going to solve the Algerian conflict for it. Several times 


drama and not merely watch it as spectators. The outcome of 
General de Gaulle’s new initiative should not only show whether 
his tactics have been wise and farsighted. It will also throw light 
on the very nature of the regime and its prospects of retaining the 
support of a majority of French opinion. 


High Stakes in Morocco 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MOROCCO 


Times. The only alternative to constitutional government, he said, 
was the specific acceptance of responsibility by the monarch, ruling 
either directly or through the most feudal and traditional elements 


limited representation; the leftish National Uni 
(UNFP) none. On the other hand, the king has pledged himself 
to introduce a constitution by the end of 1962. 

The greatest asset of the new government is that it will be able 
to act as a homogeneous body, as well as in harmony with the 
palace. The first government after independence had to be a 


not be handed over to an all-Istiqlal government. 

dropped the ministers from the minor party, the PDI, but retained 
an independent as prime minister. The third, under Mr Balafrej, 
was almost entirely Istiqlal; but it only served to show that the 
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Fruitful Solution 


Northern Europe, springtime . . . and death. Death to millions of 
big bud mites ( Eriophyes ribis). These insects feed on the blackcurrant 
crop and there may be as many as 10,000 in a single bud. Their 
continual sucking causes ‘big bud" and this shortens the plant's 
bearing life and reduces its fruit yield . .. unless the mites are checked. 
Formerly, this was difficult. Now, at last, an effective way has been 
found. 

Shell endrin is the answer. Sprayed on the crop in the early spring, 
it completely clears the bushes of blackcurrant mites. As a result 
fruit-growérs are spared the expense of grubbing up infested, non- 
bearing plants. Instead they can look forward to twice as much 
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fruit coming from endrin-sprayed crops as from infested ones, 
As the crop’s profitability largely depends on a low level of infest- 
ation, growers everywhere have given a ready welcome to Shell 
endrin. Today this ‘fruitful solution’ is helping to increase 
blackcurrant crops in many countries of Northern Europe. 


Shelli endrin 
Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply t6 Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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At the Margam steelworks of 


The Steel Company of Wales Ltd 


the formal inauguration of 


Britain’s first 
super-critical 

OT forced-circulation 
boiler 


marks an important advance in 


British steam engineering 


This O T (Once-Through) forced-circulation 
plant, in which the steam conditions of 
3300 psi and 1060'F are the highest yet 
commercially used in Britain, was designed, 
constructed and commissioned by 


Simon-Carves Ltd @ 


CHEADLE HEATH STOCKFPORT ENGLAND 
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party, having achieved its agreed object of independence, had no 
consistent programme for the future. The left wing in particular 
objected to the fact that control of army and police remained a 
prerogative of the palace. Six months later, in December, 1959, 
the formation of a government in which both prime minister and 
deputy prime minister belonged to the left wing of the Istiqlal 
brought about a split in the organisation within a few weeks. In 
September, 1959, the formation of a new party, the UNFP, united 
the dissidents from the Istiqlal with others from the minor partics, 
Early this year, arrests made in connection with the alleged plot 
against the crown prince called public attention to the discord 
between the prime minister’s office and the police. The left 
suspects the palace of stalling over the promised constitution, while 
the palace knows that there have always been varying degrees of 
enthusiasm for the monarchical regime within the Istiqlal. 

With the crown prince now in the key position in the state, every- 
thing depends on the wisdom with which he exercises the powers 
that are now officially his—as some have claimed that they had 
already to a great extent been unofficially. There is no doubt about 
Prince Moulay Hassan’s intelligence, wide interests and ambition; 
but there is less certainty about his capacity for sustained effort, as 
opposed to the energy which he displays in crises and to his 
enthusiasm for spectacular initiatives. He has never shown much 
interest in the pressing problems of the Moroccan poor. He may, 
too, find it hard to resist the blandishments and demands of his 
less scrupulous partisans. As regards economic policy, Mr Douiri, 
the new finance minister, is not likely to be in a hurry to get rid 
of the team which Mr Bouabid had chosen to work the controlled 
economy at which he was aiming. He will, however, probably 
favour increased co-operation with the West and be more disposed 
to encourage foreign investors. 


EANWHILE, the long promised municipal and communal 
M elections have given the expected results. In the countryside 
a relative indifference to politics, combined with the system of voting 
for single candidates instead of for party lists on which the palace 
insisted, has not revealed any special trend. Voting in the cities, 
on the other hand, has confirmed that the Istiqlal is strong in the 
urban centres of traditional culture and the UNFP in the new 
industrial and administrative capitals, Casablanca and Rabat. Sure 
of the support of the workers and of a good percentage of intellec- 
tuals, the ex-prime minister, Mr Ibrahim, and the ex-deputy prime 
minister, Mr Bouabid, will be able to form a strong opposition; 
they will no doubt be able to count on the support of the influential 
leader of Moroccan labour, Mahjoub ben Seddiq, and at least on 
the long-range support of Mehdi ben Barka who may now feel 
less disposed than ever to leave his refuge in Paris. At the best, 
such an opposition may serve to keep the government up to the 
mark. At the worst, it may provoke repression which would prob- 
ably rebound against its authors. Mr Ibrahim has already said 
that if there is an attempt to “ substitute feudal for colonial con- 
tréleurs civils,” then “ those who live in| your midst, who know 
you and Know your misfortunes, will know how to defend you.” 
A strong demand for a constitution and parliament, long before 
the end of 1962, is by no means impossible. 

This situation is an outcome of the protectorate which 
preserved the theory @hat the monarch was an absolute ruler, 
though in fact his position was then merely a facade behind which 
French officials worked. When French authority was removed, the 
absolute power became once more a reality—but also a complete 
anomaly, all the worse for being placed in a constitutional vacuum. 
The protectorate also failed to train anything like enough 
Moroccans to work the modern administration which it created. 
Thus the technical weakness of the administration since indepen- 
dence has made it very difficult to execute any national policy. 
The gap between aspiration and performance is a constant source 
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of frustration. In these circumstances, none of the governments 
since independence has had the drive to overcome the Moroccan 
tendency towards an amiable laissez-faire. 

Faced with a somewhat disillusioned people and-a rather hungry 
proletariat, the king has put all the weight of his very great pres- 
tige, nowhere yet openly challenged as far as he himself is con- 
cerned, behind the new government; and he has given the heir to 
the throne a task on which not only the prince’s own future must 
depend, but possibly also that of the monarchical regime itself. 
The stakes are high. 


Gatt’s Challenge to Atlantic 
Co-operation 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


HE sixteenth session of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which ended in Geneva last week dealt with the 
mixed bag of world trade problems. But through many of the 

discussions there ran a familiar theme—the disquiet and 

of the less developed countries outside the north Atlantic area 
with the policies and new forms of organisation which their rich 
industrial trade partners are developing. 

The surprise of the session was the discussion on the 
economic mectings. The executive secretary of Gatt, Mr 
Wyndham White, had been invited in January to present his views 
to the group of four men who have submitted proposals on the 
future of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
and to take part in the activities of the committee of twenty-one 
on trade problems. Mr White cautiously stated the possible advan- 
tages of a reorganised OEEC. But he naturally took due note 
of the interests of non-European governments and suggested that 
a revised OEEC should not move beyond consultation in the fields 
of financial and trade policy and should avoid the impression that 
a “rich man’s club” was being created. ' 

Mr White made these points in Paris without previous consulta- 
tion with the members of Gatt. They have, however, now under- 
lined them with surprising vehemence. Latin American countries 
thought that co-operation by western Europe to help under- 
developed countries would mean that aid would go wo those 
countries traditionally linked with Europe. boo aaah a 

America, would thus 
repre- 
and 


developed area in the western world, Latin 


countries pointed out that an organisation of such economic weight 
as the proposed OECD must inevitably affect world trade and 
impinge on world policies ; countries therefore 





support, he worked so hard that even his 
opponents were impressed ; in three years 


Séo Paulo, with twice 
votes as all his opponents com- 


Fett 


ul 
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Gatt is going on trying to find a world-wide solution for agricultural 
problems. 


campaigned vigorously and _ alone, 
brandishing a broom at meetings as a 
symbol of his determination to wipe out 
corruption ; to everyone’s surprise he won 
the election. His administration of the 
state repeated, on a larger scale, his 
success in the city. When he took office, 
S4o Paulo was on the edge of bankruptcy, 
with a deficit of 6} billion cruzeiros a 
year. Senhor Quadros discharged 11,000 
redundant employees in a single 
ctacked down on graft and established 
one of the most honest 
administrations in the hi 
When he left office in 1959, 
in excellent condition, 
Quadros, by now a national figure, 
elected to the chamber of deputies. 
Meanwhile Brazil’s inflation has con- 
tinued unchecked. President Kubitschek 


dollar, but exports, discouraged by the 


military interests, 


unrealistic exchange rates, have continued 
to drop. The cost of living rose 50 per 
cent last year, but in his new year message 
President Kubitschek explained that 
“inflation always accompanies our pro- 
cess of growth,” and that the only 
complaints against his spending spree 
came from “ persons interested in political 
intrigue and disorder.” 

Popular anger against inflation has 
seriously harmed the presidential pros- 
pects of Marshal Teixeira Lott, the 
government candidate, although the 
International Monetary Fund has come 
to his aid with a six month credit to tide! 
Brazil over the elections. The marshal, 
formerly minister of war, is an honest, 
conservative soldier, who has done much 
to preserve democratic government in 
Brazil. But he is 65, with mainly 
and he lacks the 
administrative experience, and above all 
the fire and drive of Senhor Quadros. 
Although he has strong official support, 
he is not backed to win. 

Popular support for “the man with the 
broom ” continues to grow. When Senhor 
Quadros returned to Santos after a trip 
around the world last year, he got one of 
the most tumultuous welcomes in Brazil’s 
history. “The Phenomenon of Janio 
Quadros,” a hastily put together campaign 
biography, has sold four editions, and his 
followers have distributed millions of 
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Lacquered lustre 


The spray softly hisses . . . and a silk-smooth finish is misted on to a 
piece of modern furniture. This gleam and gloss that delights the eye 
owes much to nitrocellulose lacquers, much to the ketone solvents 
used in them . . . solvents such as the MIBK made by Shell. 

Its high solvent power makes MIBK (methyl isobutyl ketone) par- 
ticularly sought after by the manufacturers of nitrocellulose lacquers. 
The low viscosity solutions it gives enable them to use larger amounts 
of diluent, and so to reduce the cost of their finishes. Apart from its 
use in this and other types of surface coatings, MIBK is an excellent 
extraction solvent, particularly for antibiotics. 

MEK (methyl! ethyl ketone), acetone and other ketones are to be 


found in the extensive Shell solvents range. For anything you wish to 
know of ketones, their properties and uses—indeed, of any solvents 
—get in touch with Shell. Shell can advise you—and supply you with 
ketones, solvents, additives, plastics, detergents . . . with industrial 
chemicals of every description. 


Shelli Ketones 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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The choice is Yours 


An announcement by British RAILWAYS 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


Mild or 


WOPENCE a pint off the duty and the heat of the summer 


pushed beer consumption up last year. A few more | 


swallows do not make for everlasting summer in brew- 
ing, but there is more hope than there was that the long decline 
in beer consumption may have been arrested. The big fall 
in consumption from its wartime peak came in the late nine- 
teen-forties and over the last decade consumption has remained 
reasonably stable at between 24 million and 26 million bulk 
barrels a year. The growing number of young consumers and 
prospective changes in the licensing laws should help the 
brewers to hold on to a market of this size. But the prospect 
that the market might continue to shrink unless they do some- 
thing about it has made the brewers wake up their ideas. The 
instrument of change has been, as it was in the past, the merger 
and the further concentration of ownership in the industry 
has brought economies in production and distribution. 

Such big breweries as Ind Coope, Whitbread, Watney 
Mann, Flowers and Guinness have made the running and will 
go on making it, for, because of the size of their market, they 
are best able to judge and to exploit any changes in taste. 


Bitter 


of wide seasonal variations in demand, always has spare 
capacity on its hands in the dog days. Without any undue 
strain it could produce upwards of 30 million bulk barrels of 
beer a year. While it would be wrong to dub a fifth of the 
capacity “excess,” it is right to say that some of the capacity, 
particularly that owned by small, local brewers, has not been 
used at its economic optimum, simply because the market has 
not been there. The desire to rationalise production in order 
to secure economies of scale and to reduce overhead costs by 
keeping the mash tuns full has led to mergers, and it is largely 
as a result of these amalgamations that the number of brewing 
establishments in this country has been reduced by about 
100 in the last ten years or so to about 300. 


Bkcccmne ac tir bones an teeta 

breweries are leading the i 
sella te doudbihdt'a tochaleal sania The idea of 
continuous brewing process is not new, and no one seems 
very clear how exclusive some of the patents are. Russian 
brewers have been mashing and boiling continuously for some 
pee ae eae, Se eet oe ee ee ee 


Watney Mann is also installing a fully continuous plant, though 
the continuous fermentation plant is of its own design. 

It may take five years before the industry makes certain 
that the fully continuous process has a commercial 
ee ne eee See 
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will ensure a more accurate and consistent 
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It may, however, mean a beer that tastes different but less 
between brands. If the experiments succeed, an 
- Opportunity for reducing costs will be presented to the brewers. 
How far, however, will this overcome an understandable 
reluctance to scrap existing batch capacity ? 
the brewers have to balance the economies of 
large-scale (which make for centralisation) against 
the costs of transport and distribution (which make for decen- 
tralisation). Beer in the barrel costs Icss to shift than beer in 
‘the bottle. But beer in the bottle has better keeping qualities. 
Much thought has therefore gone into the problem of recon- 


not seem likely to command much of a market in 
The answer for most of the big brewers 
end of the scale—the bulk tanker 
be transported from the centralised 
the local bottling or casking plant or, even, to the 
i f it bes specially installed tanks. 
can also be used in the exploitation 
t io heen stored in a canister and sold 
. These have much the same taste 


with a comparatively 
of the canister rules it 


solution for the brewer and publican alike ? 
The public house is not the only point of sale for the brewer, 
but it is his most important one, especially for cask draught. 


As much as of the industry's fixed 
capital is tied up in public houses. It is a tig in more than one 
sense, for nearly 60,000 out of the 70,000 orlicensed premises 

are brewet-owned and their beers tied. The tied house is 


would, however, admit that there are still too many pubs. 
About 3,000 have been closed in the last ten years, but that 
still leaves many that earn an inadequate return for both the 


tenant and the brewer. The series of mergers that have taken. 


place bave made it easier for the brewers to close down com- 
peting and uneconomic “ pubs” and to spend money on those 
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that have remained open. The sale of sites has released much- 
needed capital but the number of “ super values ” that can be 
obtained, except in busy shopping centres, can easily be 
exaggerated. 


I’ is what they can gain in production and distribution, 

rather than from what they can gain as property dealers, 
that has made the brewers huddle more closely together, 
if not in outright mergers, under a protective umbrella put 
up by such a company as Whitbread. So far, the “ headline'” 
mergers—Barclay and Courage, Ind Coope and Taylor 
Walker, Flowers and Green, Watney and Mann—have been in 
the South and Midlands. But as the activities of Northern 
Breweries, Joshua Tetley and Scottish Brewers show, the habit 
is catching. The desire among many brewers to grow bigger 
can be honestly rationalised in terms of economic savings. 


. But there are also competing ambitions at work and the 


thought that “if I do not do it someone else will "—and he 
might be an outsider. * 

Some groupings that are emerging are defensive: against 
competition from other industries for the customer’s shillings; 
against intrusion from outside; and against each other, so as 
to balance bargaining strengths. Half the breweries in this 
country are still private companies but with the problem of 
death duties looming large the small brewer faced with the 
competitive thrust of his bigger brothers is finding it more 


* difficult to resist the temptation to sell out, while the going is 


good. Some small local breweries will remain, but it seems 
likely that the industry will become increasingly dominated by 
big regional groups. For the time being many of the locally 
brewed draught beers will be kept on (and if the continuous 
process proves a success) that may give brewing on the spot 
a further lease of life). But the bottled and canister beers, on 
both of which a better margin is earned by the brewer, seem 
more likely to come from the dominant breweries. 

Because they can 
bargain with each 
other on equal 
terms the regional 
groupings may lead 
to a wide inter- 

,| change of beers for 
sale in the tied 
houses. That cer- 
tainly is the aim of 
those brewers who 
have ambitions to 
be national in the 
sense that Guin- 

ness and Bass-Worthington are, in looking for sales in the 
free trade and other brewers’ tied houses. Among those with 
such ambitions are Ind Coope, Watney Mann, Whitbread 
and Flowers. Their most potent weapon against the smaller 
brewery is direct advertising to the customer, and their most 
useful —"s card with each other is the reciprocal trade 


How far their ambitions will be gratified depends on their 
relative bargaining strength. Big concerns can create a 
demand for their brands by advertising and may thus force a 
weaker company’s hand. But it costs money; and each indi- 
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vidual national brewer is promoting his own beers in com- 


petition with others equally as powerful and as ambitious. All 
of them, big and small alike with the exception of Guinness, 
own public houses. Having locked away their capital in the 
pubs, they are all anxious to ensure that the margin they get, 
whether from their own beer, some other brewer’s or from 
wine, spirits and soft drinks, is under their control and gives 
them an adequate return on the money they have invested. To 
let another Se ee 
a fall in the sale of one’s own beer and the brewer who 

the pub wants a cut of the profit. ciikienes fies dese on 
round this problem by offering the local brewery the bottling 


Pattern of distribution 
costs. Thus while 
the big groups may gain in income at the expense of the smaller 


HENEVER any new long-distance transport route is 







the “ easement ” 
any time, and the landowners regain freedom to do anything 
on the earth above except put permanent foundations down 
there. It is offering for this right a minimum once-for-all 
payment of 2s. a yard run 12 feet wide ; payment for the right 
alone is therefore equivalent to £121 an acre, but in the case 
of dispute there would be recourse under the bill to arbitra- 
tion. (A price of 3s. per yard run—but 40 feet wide—was 
paid by the North Thames Gas Board for a similar easement 
in respect of a 24-inch pipeline taking petroleum gases from 
Shellhaven, Coryton and Canvey to Romford.) The details, 
however, are less important than the fact that such arguments 
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Pipelines Arrive in Europe 


by intuition and family traditions, and they are more efficient 
and lively than they were ten, or even possibly five, years ago. 
A mild, rather than a bitter, prospect confronts him and the 
industry—though the beer itself may be bitter rather than 
mild. 







may well be repeated, and multiplied, in future: for pipelines 
are likely from now on to play an increasing role in the 
transport of petroleum (and other commodities) in Britain, as 
well as in the rest of Western Europe. 


Most of the pipelines planned in Britain are products lines, 
from refineries to markets or large 


pipelines may show economies for certain of the biggest centres 
of consumption, including some very big customers and some 
of the main urban agglomerations.” Esso’s line to London Air- 
port—and another that has been suggested to feed the airport 
from refineries on the Thames Estuary—would carry aviation 
gasolines and turbine fuels direct to this point of very heavy 
specialised consumption, as lines built during the war for 
defence purposes already supply most major military 
aerodromes, The Shell line from Stanlow to Partington 

Esso’s line from Fawley to Severnside are 
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tic as it is quite generally on 

5 is the t, on the one hand, ‘of its 
jar economics: on the other, of the recent develop- 
I balance of the petroleum markets inside 


peculiarities of a pipeline arise from the 

is means of one-way continuous transport, 

iquid or gaseous nature of the cargo that moves 

it, represents a substantial immovable investment 
single fixed route (which usually, however, is shorter 
most supply routes serving the same. points). + oe 


are almost entirely fixed (except for pumping power) ; the Ogst 


per ton-mile of freight along it varies much less with distance 
than in most other transport, but almost wholly with the extent 
to which its capacity is used, falling sharply up to the maximum 
practicable capacity of a pipe (to-day, s@y 30 million tons a 
year for a 32-inch diameter line). This capacity is set by the 
diameter of the pipe and the maximum permissible pressure 


This ultimate capacity sets an inflexible limit on throughput, 
though the initial capacity of a large pipeline can be multiplied 
as the demand builds up by putting in more pumping stations. 
The viscosity of the liquid in the line, however, in practice, sets 
another limit. Most heavy fuel oils would need preheating or 
even reheating to pump along 2 line, whereas most crudes are 
pumpable—whi 


ich has been significant in European pipeline 
development. ‘ 


Rapid as the postwar growth of oil consumption in Europe 
has been, it has not yet developed many areas of consumption 
justifying a pipeline. Paris is one: since 1953 it has had the 
Trapil pipeline from refineries near Le Havre and Rouen. 
London has its own port and Thameside refineries. A products 
line is planned from Ravenna to Milan, and possibly another 
to Munich from the refineries to be built at Karlsruhe— 
which will themselves be fed by crude lines from the Medi- 
terranean coast. The most rapid growth of consumption in 
the W European market, however, has been in fuel oil, 
which pipelines cannot conveniently transport. But if residual 
fuel oil cannot be piped in, crude can: and the development 
of consumption is thus making for refinery expansion inland, 
at the end of lines from tanker terminals such as Rotterdam’s 
Europort or Lavera, the terminal being enlarged near 
Marseilles. 

The main axes of crude pipeline development in Western 
Europe are from north-western terminals to the Ruhr and 
Rhineland ; from the Marseilles area to Strasburg and 


} 


Oll. PIPELINES | | 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 


=e Under construction or 
firm plans 


Ceccces Proposed 
oMiles 100 200 


Karlsruhe ; and possibly from Italian terminals to Switzerland. 
Bavaria and Austria. The coal kingdom of the Ruhr is a big 
and growing centre of oil consumption and petrochemical 
development, with good transport by river and rail, both of 
which are, however, becoming overtaxed and are liable to 
delays in winter: its existing refineries have been developed 
partly on German crude and partly on crude brought in barges 
down the Rhine. A 28-inch, 245-mile pipeline from Wilhelms- 


hafen to Cologne and on to Wesseling in the Rhineland came 


into operation in January, 1959: a 24-inch line from Rotter- 
dam running 180 miles to Gelsenkirchen, Godorf, and Wessel- 
ing, will be opened in July and may in fact be working already. 
The lines from the Mediterranean coast are primarily planned 
as a means of vastly reducing the distances that oil has to be 
transported to reach Central Europe: it is 465 miles from 
Lavera to the refineries at Karlsruhe, against 1,750 nautical 
miles farther to Rotterdam plus 340 miles inland from there. 

These proposed lines represent firm commitments, by joint 
companies including local companies as well as some of the 
international major oil companies. ‘ There are various, possibly 


- competing, projects for lines from Italian terminals northward. 


ENI, the Italian state-owned gas and oil concern, plans a 
line from Genoa to Pavia, branching to Milan, Cremona 
and (via the St. Bernard tunnel now being driven) to Aigle 
in Switzerland ; this could easily be extended to Munich 
or beyond. Other proposals include a direct Genoa- 
Munich line backed by Saudi Arabian oil interests and a line 


} from Venice or Trieste north into Austria and hence west 


into Bavaria. 

Inland refinery capacity in Europe is going up, by say 1963. 
to some 4§ million tons per annum against 25 million tons 
today. This will bring Western Europe's total refining capacity 
to, say, 120-12§ million tons a year by 1963—against 100 
million tons, with a throughput of 70 million tons in 1959, of 
which indigenous crude oil accounted for, say, 10 million tons. 
The crude pipelines planned to feed these will have an initial 
capacity, by 1963, of, say, 35 million tons a year, but will be 
planned for an ultimate annual capacity, with extra pumping, 
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of, say, 80 million tons. When all these lines have been 
constructed, including one alternative or another from Italy 
to Bavaria, some excess of transport as well as of refining 
capacity would seem likely to emerge. And in the context of 
developing competition in these Central European markets for 
petroleum it should be noted that Russian exports to the West 
may also be facilitated by pipelines. The 2,800-mile line 
planned from Russian oilfields (described in an article on page 
1217) is designed primarily to supply satellite countries: but 
its terminals near Prague and on the Oder would greatly 
increase convenient capacity for exports of Russian oil to the 
West—which last year, already, may have been equivalent to 
about 10 per cent of total consumption in western Europe. 

These refineries inside Europe will take some time to 
develop demand towards their full capacity: and the nature 
of pipeline economies will press operators to divert the largest 
possible volume of crude through the lines feeding them to 
reduce transport costs. The effect upon other means of trans- 
porting oil—and competitive fuels—seems likely to be very 
marked as the new lines come into operation. Barges on the 
Rhine, and railways in Germany, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land, seem certain to suffer ; but the development of shorter- 
haul oil distribution from new and enlarged inland refineries 
may, on balance, increase the volume of oil transported by 
road: though product lines such as Esso’s in Britain sub- 
stantially reduce, for example, the number of road tankers 
running from Fulham to Heath Row—four 4,000-gallon 
tankers to fill a Boeing 707. Onward transport of Middle East 
or Saharan crudes by pipeline from Mediterranean ports will 
very significantly reduce growth in the demand for ocean 
tankers during a period when many new tankers are still being 
launched—dquite apart from various plans to transport oil and 
natural gas across the Mediterranean from Africa. 
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No country in Europe imposes on pipelines 


ines the 
\ carrier” obligations that the United States does i 


state lines. Few European countries, indeed, have 
relevant legislation whatever, apart from France, 
like Britain, can give companies constructing lines the ri 
compulsory purchase. Some have a degree of control 
pipeline charges and rates: others, through turnover taxes, 
levy taxes on movement by pipeline along’ with all other 
transport. The European conference of Ministers of Trans- 
port which reported on pipeline development last 
September proposed some co-ordination of the various 
countries’ laws involving pipelines: as several of the 
major lines now planned wovld cross national boundaries, 
with consequent changes in tax treatment, joint rules may 
well develop. 

In Britain, so far, nobody has suggested special legislation 
on any general scale—until the recent protest at giving powers 
of compulsory purchase to a private firm. It is fair to note 
that in Britain, as on the Continent, the next decade seems 
likely to see a much larger development of pipelines— 
perhaps the largest non-Governmental development of any 
transport system this century apart from the electricity grid 
and super-grid. A pipeline may obtrude a little more on 
private property, through less on public amenity, than power 
lines do. Behind the development of crude and product lines 
may come a national high-pressure gas grid for natural and 
coal-based gas: even some limited hydraulic transport of coal 
from pithead to power station. It is fairly safe to reckon that, if 
$0, protests at the invasion of property rights will grow, against 
nationalised even more than against private industries ; and 
it is likely that over the years there will be demands for some 
new kinds of specific legislation for this relatively new kind 
of transport. . 
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ANXIETY IN THE MARKETS \ 


Bank Rate Timing 


its at last 


HE first call for special 


sday, and 


already appears to have discounted not 
only 6 per cent Bank rate but 7 per cent. 
Tuesday’s falls in this market brought 
War Loan below 61, within a fraction of 
the lowest point ever reached—on Septem- 
ber 20th, 1957. At a yield of 5} per cent. 
it is presumably an even better buy for the 
long-term investor that Mr W. F. Andrews 
of the Unilever pension fund pointed out 
two months ago. While the uncertainty 
about future unt sana: — 

- t can y 
be expected. The fact, remains that the 
current level of yields is highly attractive, 
whether the historical measure or the 
measure of current alternative investment 


outlets; and investors in the past few 
months have shown that they are not 


insensitive to yields. 


The Bank rate fears have also unsettled 
the equity markets, which had earlier been 
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cent of its labour force shows, as 
it may have been intended to do, that the 
fall in sales caused by the hire purchase 
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ee ee, 
biggest stocking problem. It efore 
needs to take the most drastic action—and 


so, it to a fall in demand, 
but have not revealed any plans to cut out- 
put. 

THE MARK 





Zurich Unruffled 


E most encouraging financial news of 
the week has come ion the exchange 


a 
Sanaa aieaains-at dhe ape beieene 
more widespread, and some people saw an 
ominous familiar si —— denial of 
any such intention by Dr mak Yad 
pite the publicity given to the rumours and 
to the continuing increase in the Bundes- 
bank’s external reserves, there appear to 
have been few speculative movements. The 


forward premium on the mark has widened | 


a little, but at around 44 pfennigs it repre- 
sents a percentage premium on the spot rate 
of only about 1} per cent on an annual 
basis. In 1957 premium reached 15 
r cent, and presumably some of the specu- 
tors who burned their fingers then have 


’ no intention of doing so 


again. 

dealers report that comparatively 
little speculative money has gone to Frank- 
furt ; and on Wednesday sterling made a 
show of strength, —_ against the dollar 
to $2.80;% as a result of buying orders from 
Paris and New York. The further fall in 
the United States Treasury bill rate, to 
just under a a! cent, has increased 
the attraction London as a centre 
for short-term investment. The London 
Treasury bill rate rose slightly at last week’s 
tender to 4.6 per cent, afd the differential 
of about 2} per cent over New York is still 
twice as large as the cost of forward ex- 
change cover. The German banks must be 
expected to recall more of their funds to 
their own market, and the tightness of 
credit there may suck in other funds des- 


WALL STREET 
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pite the official barriers that have been set 
up against them. But movement of funds 
to advantage of high interest rates is 
one thing, and speculation. is another. So 
far, at least, this *s rumours about the 
mark come into category of last year’s 
about the dollar—much talk about it, little 
money on it. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


No Rise in Exports 


HILE this week’s news from the 

domestic economy has suggested that 
new restraining measures may be less urgent 
than some people had been assurning, it 1s 
impossible to draw similar comfort from the 
customs returns of overseas trace in May 
that were published on Thursday. These 
show no sharp new deterioration, but they 
tend to confirm earlier indications that the 
current surplus this year has been running 
below its level a year ago, which itself 
was toc low. Export shipments in May, it 
is truc, reached a cone value of £317.5 
million, {£10 million more than in April. 
But the Board of Trade estimates that the 
rise was :ather smaller than should have 
been accounted for by normal seasonal 
influences; after making what allowances it 
can for these influences, it puts the May 
export figure at £298 million, virtually the 
same as the corrected figures of the two 
previous months and some {192 million 
below those for January and February. It 
now seems certain that exports this year 
have been stuck on a plateau. They were 
still 114 per cent higher in the first five 
months than a year before, but the increase 
was not continuing. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(Recorded values; £ million per month) | 


Exports imports Re-exports 
fob cif fob 


SOUP cdanccdcabus 264-7 312-3 11-8 
SOOP Kincuvectese 277-5 332°5 109 
1959—I<e quarter 263:9 | 313-6 et 
2nd quarter 281-8 327-8 10:7 
3rd quarter 263:5 | 327:9 99 
4th quarter 300-8 360°7 11-7 
1960—Ist quarter 306-8 374-9 We? 
1960—january .... 316-3 . 367-0 12-0 
February... 295-8 | 364-4 9-4 
oe -.. 393-6 13-8 
POR ioesie ‘3 | #373-5 mS 
| 317-5 3904 1-8 
* Provisional 


Imports, meanwhile, continue at a high 
level, and while the rate of increase appears 
to have slackened it does not appear to have 
stopped. Between April and May there was 
a rise of £17 million to £390 million, and 
the seasonally adjusted re is at a new 

In the first five months of 1960, total 


imports, valued cif, were 18 _ cent higher 
y figure was 


than a year before. The 
swollen by delivery of Boeing aircraft to 
BOAC, which may have reached a value of 
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... AND BRISTOL SIDDELE 


; 


Bristol Siddeley Engines power the whole of the RAF’s 
round-the-clock defence which shields Britain from pos- 
sible air attack. 


The defence system is made up of Bristol/Ferranti 
Bloodhound ground-to-air guided missiles, powered by 
two Bristol Siddeley Thor ramjets, and Gloster Javelin 
all-weather weapon carrier’, powered by two Bristol 
Siddeley Sapphire turbojets. 
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These two types of weapon carrier complement each 
other, and their radii of action form a series of inter- 
locking defensive cones which extend out from the 
coastline to an effective range of several hundred miles 
and far up into the stratosphere. 


No known manned aircraft in service has a perform- 
ance which would enable it to outclass or evade this 
round-the-clock defence. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines power 
Britain's fastest express train—the British Railways 
“Bristolian”. Two Type MD 650 engines, develop- 
ing @ total of 2,300 hp, give the “Bristolian” « top 
speed of over 90 mph. Over 200 Maybach diesels 
have been ordered by British Railways alone. 
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DICTAPHONE immemssren 


Men who value quality and service are the men who buy 
Dictaphone Time-Master, because the Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. The Time-Master isn’t a gadget 
to be played with for a few months and then discarded. It’s a 
precision instrument designed to save time for a man whose 
time is valuable. 

Dictating with Time-Master is as casy and pleasant ad 
normal dictation to a secretary, but it is much more con- 
venient and ‘time saving. No matter where your secretary 
may be, you simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. Time-Master has these unique ad- 
vantages because only Time-Master has the DICTABELT 
record. 


Gepeciatty designed for dictation and twenty years 
ahead of other recording media, the Dictabelt is exclusive to 
Time-Master. 

Permanent recording on the 
Dictabelt makes accidental erasure 
impossible; gives crystal clarity; 
makes the true economy of one- 
use handling. 

Visible recerding gives instant 
place finding, prevents confusion, 
saves time. 

Easiest to handie. You can fit a Dictabelt on the machine 
in two seconds, dictate, then have it transcribed ; you can also 
post or file a Dictabelt like a letter. \ 


THE DICTABELT 


Oretaphene THME-MASTER has been accepted tor the Design index of the Counc! of industrial Design. 


Dictaphone Company 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Phone HYDe Park 9461. Branches throughout the British Isles. | 
The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are registered trade marks. 
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pi cere ge Pacey Per ena rte a 
— 200,000 a year to 400,000; the 
lanelly plant will probably make body 
pressings for these cars, for assembly at 

bridge into Austins and at Fisher and 
Ludlow’s into Mini-minors. In all, about 


240,000 vehicles will be added to BMC’s 


capacity these plants ; the space freed 
and thy ate faceneite to be bull the Mid- 
lands may add more, with larger supplies 
of bodies coming from Pressed Steel. 


* 


Farewell to the Sphinx 


HE demise of the -Siddeley 

eo reniten eaten become 
to make a t on small-scale production 
of cars in Britain today. The Sapphire was 
made at a rate of 12-20 cars a week, and it 
simply could not cover the cost of overheads 
—especially as it had a steel body, with a 
consequent high cost of the dies to amortise. 
Only Jaguar, with its 


luction rate 
—over §00 a week—and » which 
also makes rather more cars Arm- 


strongs did, and sells them for twice as 
much, now seem able to make luxury cars 
profitably, The specialists in sports cars, 
such as Aston-Martin and Lotus, do not 
have such high overheads because they do 
not use steel bodies ; nor does Bristol, which 
is continuing to make cars for the moment. 
Its output is only about one car a week, and 
can hardly be significantly table ; but 
the company has done much work on the 
use of glass fibre for cars and boats, and 
makes bodies for Lotus, so it may have some 
plans to exploit these developments under 
its own name. The low tooling costs of 
construction in glass fibre construction make 


uction as assembler of 
some 400 Sunbeam Alpines a week—rather 
more profitable a rate of output than its 
own. 
en ee 
-Siddeley, from the medium-sized 
mid eee ae ee eae 
war days to the luxury Sa might 
seem at first to have contri to its 
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comes, the higher the price that can be 
obtained, and, as J. A. Gregoire wrote of 
his experience with the Tracta car before 
the war, the smaller becomes the loss— 
— neither he nor Armstrong-Siddeley 
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since the war. Hence the ity of 
the mass-produced car which "beneath a 
disguise of walnut veneer and the name of 
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What Price Growth ? 


BY A WALL STREET 
E™ since the decline in equity prices 
set in last January, Wall Street has 
been puzzled by the performance of a 
small but diverse group of issues generally 
classified as growth stocks. In the recent 
general revival in prices induced by the 
cut in the discount rate, shares in 
“ cyclical ” industries like steel and motors 
which fell earlier by between 30 and 40 
per cent have made only a slight recovery 
and aircraft and oil issues, favourites of the - 
1955-57 bull market, are doing no more 
than move up slightly from very depressed 
levels. The outstanding performers have 
In the second half of 1959 most of these 
growth stocks shot up to what were then 
considered vulnerable levels, but contrary 
tO most expectations they continued to 
advance when other equities fell. The 
cult in them looks to capital gains rather 
than yield. Normally, New York market 
analysts pay a great deal of attention to 
yield and price-earnings ratios. A “ cycli- 
cal” issue normally sells at from eight to 
ten times its annual net earnings per share, 
to yield four to five per cent. Some of the 
groups favoured by institut investors, 


to 20 times earnings, to yield between two 
and three per cent. The growth stocks, 
embracing electronics, “leisure” and 
sports activities, sell at anywhere from 
30 to 100 times current annual earnings 
and often provide little or nothing in 
dividend yield. 

_ Enthusiasts of growth stocks do not con- 


would be out of the question for run-of- 
the-mill issues. 

More conventional analysts admit that 
despite their low yields, the leading 





growth shares merit a high price-carnings 
multiple, citing such established issues as 
International Business Machines (with a 
22 per cent growth rate and a price earn- 
ings ratio of over 40), Polaroid (40 per 
cent growth rate and a ratio of over §0) 
and Texas Instruments (35 per cent 
growth fate and a ratio of 40). These 
companies have proved over a number of 
years that high growth rates in earnings 
can be sustained. Yet many less seasoned 
issues, with a more doubtful future, are 
placed in the same select category. While 
some can boast an impressive performance 
over the past few years, this is either 
because they are relatively new companies 
starting from a low base, or because they 
are in relatively new fields—bowling, 
boating, electronics—in which sales have 
been rising at a very rapid rate. For 
many of these companies future growth 
depends on additional financing (which 
may dilute earnings per share) or on the 
absence of competition (which is unlikely 
as long as their own records attract atten- 
tion) or on a continuation of prosperity 
(which, ever a four to five year period, 
is at least open to question). 


eee who are constantly secking 
fledgling IBMs or polaroids, seem to be 
unconcerned by such considerations. Nor 
are they bothered by the rapid pace of 
technological advance which can easily 
make a process currently producing profits 
obsolete, or by the fickleness of the Penta- 
gon in shifting its defence contracts. The 
public seems to be all too willing to accept 
the idea that today’s growth rates will 
prevail tomorrow. Even some of the 
growth stock enthusiasts deplore the wide- 
spread tendency to put the stamp of ap- 


Operating 
in the same field as an IBM or a Texas 
Tnstruments deserves a similar price- 
earnings ratio. So far these caveats have 
had no effect, 

But the current craze for growth may 
founder just because it is now becoming 
so undiscriminating. Few stocks have a 
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You get a 


TOUGH OF GENIUS 
ROOTES 





r 


in everything made by 








SUNBEAM ALPINE 


SUNBEAM RAPIER 





HUMBER — the ultimate expression of ROOTES 
genius for making better cars. Here elegance, luxury 
and power are brilliantly combined to offer you the finest 
value at the price today. 


HILLMAN — the family car with the quality finish 
and performance. . . unbeatable at its price, the result of 
continuous development over 28 years. 


SUNBEAM — the cars that give a new meaning to 
sports driving. The Rapier... luxury with performance that 
has won fame in Europe’s toughest rallies. The new 
Alpine, sweepingly elegant—100 m.p.h.—and at an aston- 
ishingly low price. 

SINGER — the car for the connoisseur. Beautifully 
appointed, supremely comfortable, and high performance 
with economy. Another example of ROOTES value and 
that extra ‘touch of genius’. 






Every one of the wide range of cars made by Rootes 
has that extra something—that ‘touch of genius’... 
showing itself not only in the elegant yet functional 
styling but also in performance, safety, luxury and 
economy. When you sit in any ROOTES car— 
Limousine, Saloon, Convertible, Estate Car or 
Sports model—you are immediately impressed by a 
gratifying sense of well-being; just as though it had 


been made specially with you in mind. 





HILLMAN MINX CONVERTIBLE 


e ROOTES MOTORS 


Y 


LIMITED 





————— 
7 eo 


LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION. ROOTES LTO 
“lauwem” DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON W.I 


' A better buy because they’re better built! 
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¥@ Who puts the 
muscle 
behind the 
big heave-ho? 





= ee ae a 
An Oldham battery put that up there. And powering a fork-lift truck is no 
easy life for a battery. All that stopping, starting, tilting, stacking. But it’s 


just the kind of assignment for which Oldham are always finding ever-more- 
efficient answers. 





Constant research 
Power Seal plates, vitreous felt retainer mats, Fibrak separators, ‘X’ metal 
alloy grids—all these are Oldham ‘firsts’ in the field of battery research. In 


practical terms, they mean much longer battery life and even greater 
efficiency. 


Now-—the greatest advance of all! 

Oldham’s latest product represents the greatest advance ofall: the Pg double- 
sleeve multi-tube battery for industrial traction and buses. Outstanding 
Pg benefits are longer life, greater capacity, reduced weight and low 
self-discharge. The result is a battery which, size for size, will power a 
heavier payload or make possible an extended operating time. The Pg can 
make an important contribution to lowering operating costs. If this is your 
problem, better make a note: discuss Pg with an Oldham engineer. 


Oldham here, there, everywhere 

The Oldham story is one of successful development for many diverse pur- 
poses. Where the going is toughest, where battery failure is unthinkable— 
there you'll find Oldham. In buses, heavy trucks, aircraft ...down mines, on 
farms, not least in your own car... Oldham batteries mean longer life, and 


always that famous ‘power to spare’ performance that’s built into every 
Oldham battery. 


LDHA 


ALWAYS MAKING BATTERIES BETTER 


Industria) Traction Batteries - Portable Mines Lighting - Emergency Lighting Equipment 
Stationary Battery Installations - Motor Transport Starter Batteries 


OLDHAM & SON LTD « DENTON « MANCHESTER - TELEPHONE DENTON 2431 
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Dependable as a Swedish Safety Match 


“Clean, efficient, reliable — Swed- 
adied ua dee open oom 
ind when their export began 

ao wach chen en depen 
e ty 

of Swedish safety matches for 


granted. 
Swedish business machines have 
also won world-wide confidence 


ae of .< oe pest 
ependability. at's why you’ 
find them in offices wherever. you 
travel. Facit of Sweden, one of the 
world’s leading manufacturers of 
business i 


If you want to know more about 
FACIT and the outstandingly suc- 


cessful Swedish business machine 
industry, your local FACIT agent 
will gladly send you a free copy of 
our brochure ‘Why are so many 
world-known business machines 
built. by Swedes?’—or you may 
write directly to Atvidabergs In- 
dustrier, Stockholm 7, Sweden.” 


Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group 


FACIT 


Factories in Sweden and West Germany. 
> Sales and service offices in 102 countrics 


PACIT meevel colculeter FACIT odding machine PACTT spirit duplicator FACT IT evtometic caicvletor 
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Designing Lenses 
by Computer 
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which is to apply computers to the subject 
Before he feels ready to do this effectively 
he, wants some fundamental theoretical 
work doneé ; this the DSIR grant will make 
possible. 

It is theoretically possible to make better 
lenses than are now made and since the 
design of lenses is so much a matter of 
.theory and calculation computers might be 
used in this. But the advantages of 
ae ches Mae aaa sb 
applications, where accuracy . is 
needed. Better lenses would not necessarily 

_ become available for cheap cameras, for 
example : we already know enough about 
* ments are likely to be the chief beneficiaries 
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Aids to Investment 





equipment grant, a year suspen- 
of local rates. And in Calais, one such 


SHIPPING 


Scrapping—to Capacity ? 


S% owners have little doubt that they 
will see the end of the present world- 


wide recession only when most of their 


quite -quarters of a million tons in 
1957, and then peng to nearly 14 ae 
tons in 1958. ing to 
latest reports to reach Lloyd, at 


t 3.1 








* Aids to Investment in the European 
Economic Community. 
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more efficient ships, at the rate of 8 
million to 9 million tons a year in the last 
And the industry is now doubt- 
ing in fact the breakers can handle 
m 


si WORLD SHIPPING 


little lower. At present 362 ships of 1.8 
million tons already sold for breaking-up 
are awaiting demolition ; this is about the 
same as three months ago. It would appear 
therefore, so some observers in the industry 
argue, that the limit of the scrap yards’ 
capacity to break up ships is perhaps in the 
region of 4 million tons a year. 

If this is so, then scraj will have to 
Srps tonnage is lifted fromthe treght 
surplus t is om t 
eae fa i a 
more to cargo operations. 
the laid-up tonnage of cargo shippin 
has now Duce eet tills thm aires 
third as much as at the peak just over a 


Ready in June 
New Quarterly Review 


OILSEEDS and GRAINS 


jee a Fp factors oe - 
su and consumption grains an 
ae 

Special Features in First Issue:— ' 


-@ SUBSTITUTION IN OILSEEDS 
@ DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF 
GILCAKE AND MEAL 


Regular market forecasts and statistica! 

data for all main grains and oilseeds. 

Further information from: 

The Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd. 
2 Ryder St., 


Loadon S.W.1. 
WHitehall 0353 Ext. 18 
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TTA IAAL SORRELL A DAL SAL BAN BAK AC VAN BAK BAN VAL PAC 


HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


CHAN PAX PA Bs 


e 


, 


# = nS . 

mY oI: 

A\ |] ee 

NS ea 
International merchants 7, 
in non-ferrous metals, rubber, 

C08, vegetable oils 
and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, 
NEW YORK, ETC. 


Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC; 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 


Subsidiary Companies 

SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD + SINGAPORE - PENANG 
KUALA LUMPUR 

DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL « TORONTO « VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Awtratia, India, 
Pokistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 





Décor at 40,000 feet 


In a modern airliner, passenger comfort and contemporary 
furnishings are the concern of top designers. Intensive 
research goes into the spacing and angling of seat 
accommodation and the provision of a restful, huxurious 
atmosphere. A first-rate feature on the furnishing and 
design of airliner interiors appears in The Aeroplane and 
Astronautics on sale today. Articles in this 

feature include: 


A Continental airline company’s approach to furnishing its 
latest jet aircraft. 

A directory of manufacturers of passenger airline furniture 
and equipment. 


i Sketches and notes on various aircraft, detailing their 


: 


cae _ interior furnishing and design—including the Russian 
——* ee turbine liner the “ 1.18”. 
; ——“_ - Lana ¥ _ With all the news in articles and pictures. 


The Aeroplane and Astronautics is one of fourteen 
opinion-shaping journals published by Temple Press 
Limited. Each of these publications is a leader in its field 
—and not only in the home market. Every year, more 
than 24 million copies circulate in 133 countries throughout 
the world. The specialized journals of Temple Press are 
authoritative and informative. It pays to advertise in them. 
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; . ann ercgar. pense gh ns a. thd ew : . 3 3 
Head Office: Tokye Sockiksikan Qcomachi, ¢: Tou 
none OE nade cso voto 
London Office: 6, Great Winchester Street, London. 
cabin ‘Addnee! HAE CONDON 


New York Office: 74 Trinity New York 6 N.Y. U.S.A. 
Address: AMEHARIZO NEWYORK | Sixty Nine Years of Specialized Publishing 








up, 3.6 million at the of this 
month, is almost as high as it has ever 
and the number into is 
rising. New tanker | 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The index of retail prices was unchanged 
in mid-May, at 110.3 (January, 1956 = 100), 
one per cent higher than a year ago. 


higher than a year ago and between 
228,000 who 
bought seats were carried by one airline, 
It carried twice as many 
as its nearest rival, Trans-World 
Alcines, with BOAC coming third At the 
BOAC was neck-and- 
ae ee ee oe ee 
Ne three-quart “ot all oe ieee 
€ ers peo ying 
tbe North Atlantic now travel third class, 
@ quarter go first class and a minute frac- 
tion buy tourist tickets when can. 


- \ 


The Commercial Credit company of 
Baltimore, third largest sales finance com- 
pany in the United States, has joined the 
Amstel Club, the association of leading hire 


including United Dominions Trust in 


Britain) acting as each other’s agents in 
financing import and export business. 
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Evelyn Sharp, permanent secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing, said that her one 
regret was that the other banks were not 
following Barclays’ example. 


* 


Ordinary passenger fares on British Rail- 
ways went up last Sunday, June 12th. In 
April, at the time these increases were 
announced, it was said that the regions 
would have authority to introduce varia- 
tions. In the event, this element of free- 


2d. a mile thereafter still operate. In the 
western region the taper ceases, and the old 
fares apply, above 272 miles. The sixth 
ion, the southern, has no journeys 
approaching 275 miles except on the 
continental and Channel Island services 
(and through bookings to places in other 
regions): so only on these services is the 
region charging the previous rate of fare. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 
ments on pages 1285 and 1288 on: 
Steel Company of Wales Colvilles 
United Steel Scottish Brewers 
Watney Mann Whitbread 
and Spencer House of Fraser 
Booker Bros. McConneli Commercial Union 


LONDON AND NEW YORK - 
Stock prices, yields security ices on 
pages 1286 and 1287 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements on page 1288 
’ 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1289 ; 





BRITISH 
BANKING 


1960 


FULL CIRCLE? 
STERLING’S WEAK POINT 
CENTRAL BANKING ABROAD 
MORE LIGHT ON SCOTTISH BANKING 
OVERSEAS MONEY IN LONDON 


GOLD LESS IN FAVOUR 


4 special survey at a turning point 


in monetary policy 
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The Barclays Spread Eagle means banking 
over a surprisingly large part of the globe: 
the Barclays Group boasts 3,600 branches 
in 45 countries, the largest branch banking 
network in the world. It has been built on a 
principle stemming from the earliest days 
of banking in this country. The private banks 
| which combined to form Barclays had their 
own long histories; and they provided the 
foundation for a system of Local Head 
Offices which lodges in the hands of local 
people a broad measure of the control of 
the Bank's. affairs. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 


Over the past forty years, as the English 
Bank has carried its name to so many places 
abroad, it has been natural for the system 
of decentralisation to accompany it. ‘Money 
is our business” in Scotland, in France, in 
the Mediterranean, in Africa, in the West 
Indies; and branch managers abroad, as in 
England and Wales, can deal with practically 
any banking question you put to them. But 
if they have to refer to higher authority most 
of them need go only to their Local Directors 
in Norwich or Nairobi, in Liverpool or Lagos, 
rather than to a remote head office in London. 
The system has its origins in the distant 
past; but there are good grounds for thinking 
it very well adapted to the needs of modern 
business. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 
OF BANKS 
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Full Circle ? 


BACKWARD glance now at the last survey in this series in 
A 1958—last year’s survey was torpedoed by the printing dis- 

pute—neatly covers the whole period during which the 
banks have been free to lend as much as they wish. The squeeze- 
by-request that ended so dramatically and so suddenly two years 
ago is now being replaced by the squeeze-by-special-deposits, which 
imtroduces a technique of central banking control that is entirely 
new to Britain. The reimposition of control thus poses two broad 
questions for the bankers. On the one hand, how will the new 
weapon work, and how far will it necessitate a re-casting of accus- 
tomed banking habits? On the other hand, does this quick return 
to control mean that the freedom and the opportunities the banks 
have enjoyed in these two yeats have to be regarded as wholly 
exceptional, a brief interlude in a regime that is bound to be one 
of discipline at most times ? 

It is much too soon to try to suggest final answers to these 
big questions ; but many of the data that will help to shape the 
eventual answers are to be found in the experience of these eventful 
two years, and especially in the large changes they have brought 
about in the banking structure. 

The magnitude of those changes is not, even now, generally 
appreciated. At the time of our banking survey in mid-June 1958, 
a mere two weeks before the credit freeing, there had been no 
sign that a decontrol of bank lending might be—or even could 
be—used as a major instrument of reflation. In the spring of that 
year, so far from preparing for big new demands for loans and 
new opportunities for lending, the banks were looking rather to 
the opportunities in the gilt-edged market ; many of them were 
disposed to turn any excess of liquid assets into high-coupon bonds. 
Indeed, the possibility of continued support of this kind was being 
cited as an assurance that the authorities would have no difficulty 
in preventing any resumption of credit expansion at an undue pace. 
Nobody then supposed that a lifting of the “ directive ” controls 
“over advances, should that be conceded, could quickly give rise 
to a dramatic increase in lending, and to a major transformation 
in the pattern of bank assets. 

It was in this atmosphere that the first decisive step was taken. 
But at the outset, in early July, it was not made clear whether the 
decontrol extended beyond the ending of quantitative, as distinct 
from qualitative, control over advances. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether the authorities intended to go all the way at that stage. 
But that signal was enough to send the bankers scurrying one after 
the other into participations in hire-purchase finance houses and 
then, without a pause for breath, inio a frenzied launching of 
instalment-type personal loan schemes. Revolutionary changes 
that had been discussed academically behind the scenes, often 
without even hypothetical decisions being taken, and that most 
bankers might have expected to see introduced, if at all, only 
gradually and at some rather remote date, had been swept through 


in a few weeks—often with little further thought. There was 
much shaking of heads in City circles ; and among the head-shakers 
were some of the bankers who were themselves being carried along 
by this extraordinary and unexpected tide. 


uT these exciting developments that hit the headlines of the 

popular press were only the beginning of the revolution. They 
played a tremendously important part, but played it indirectly— 
by touching off other movements of much greater magnitude. The 
bankers who had supposed that a public long accustomed to restric- 
tions on bank lending would react only slowly to an ending of 
the squeeze had left out of their calculations the psychological 


evidence that the bankers wanted to lend, and then quickly 

a great momentum of its own. It is this movement, and not 
success of the novelties, considerable though that may have 

that has brought about the transformation in the banks’ balance 
sheets. 

The surge of demand mounted rapidly to proportions unprece- 
dented except in the immediate aftermath of war ; and then, having 
surpassed all expectations during the nine months or so of accelera- 
tion, went on for longer than anyone had thought probabiec, at only 
a little below the peak rate. The aggregate of outstanding advances 
of the clearing banks, excluding the distorting transit items that 
are grouped with them in the usual statements and also excluding 
lendings to the nationalised industries, rose during the twelve 
months to May, 1959, by £577 million, or by no less than 32 per 
cent ; in the ensuing twelve months they rose by a further £665 
million, or 28 per cent, in spite of the fact that towards the end 


to £1,242 million, or 68 per cent. 

£12 million was lent to the nationalised industries, bringing their 
fluctuating total of working capital requirements up to £75 million, 
and raising the grand total of all clearing bank advances to £3,134 
million, net of transit items. To find a faster rate of growth it 
is necessary to look back to the wild speculative boom that so 
disastrously followed World War I: advances then rose by 80 
per cent in fifteen months. In modern times the fastest climbs 
had previously been the 20 per cent of the “ reconversion” year 
1946 and the 17 per cent caused in 1951 by the effects of the 
post-Korean boom in world commodity prices. 


The Radcliffe Report 
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- ASSETS exceed £400,000.000 


2 


THE 


ROYAL BANK 


WILLIAMS 
Maths 


OF 
Ta SHOE a LA 


GLYN, 
Das 
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THREE INDIVIDUAL BANKS each with its own extensive local 
knowledge, each serving its private and commercial customers in the 
time-honoured tradition of the Family Banker. 


ONE GROUP OF BANKS with large assets, a vast fund of experience, 
and every facility for the service of commerce and industry at home 
and abroad. 


THE THREE BANKS GROUP 


has over 450 branches in the United Kingdom 





‘Make the most 
of your 
Bank account 


Consult the National Provincial Bank 
about . ... 


Banker’s references 

Borrowing 

Business and personal travel facilitics 
Deposit (Savings) Accounts 
Executorship and Trustee business 
Hire Purchase 

Investment 

Overseas business 


» ... and any other financial matters. 


The full services of National Provincial 
Bank are available to all customers and any 
charges are extremely modest. 

You are invited to have a word with the 
local Branch Manager who will be glad to 
give you the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK - LIMITED 
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Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 880 branches of this bank from 
coast to coast offer excellent facilities 
for exploring business opportunities 
anywhere in Canada. 
London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, u.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Seserperated wish Kenited lability ia Casede ia : 69 


Over 960 branches in Canada. 
the Caribbean aren and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 


DHE 


THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


incorporated by Royal Charter 


Heap Orrice: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, t.c.4 
Mansion House 2643 (6 lines) 


Caprrat Futry Paw PUBLISHED RESERVES 
£2,000,000 £2,375,000 
CHAIRMAN: Sir Dallas Bernard, Bart. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: GENERAL MANAGER 
G.C. R. Eley, c.8.e. H. Musker, 0.8.£., M.c. 


BRANCHES 


ADEN INDIA RaQ - WRDAN LEBANON ~——OLIBYA 
SAL DI ARABIA THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, SYRIAN REGKIN 
TUNISIA - KUWAIT - BAHRAIN - DOHA - DUBAI 

SHARJAH © MUSCAT - 
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As a result of the effort to continue the funding policy so far 
as possible, and thus to keep a leash on bank deposits even 
while advances were soaring free, the change in the banking struc- 
ture has been an even more radical one than would otherwise have 
occurred. Two years ago, the ratio of advances to deposits, though 
much above the extraordinary level to which it dropped during 
the war, was still far b¢élow the prewar level of around 44 per cent 
—not to mention the §4-55 per cent that had obtained in the 
five years before the world slump of 1931. It stood then at around 
30 per cent, appreciably below the postwar peak touched in 1955 ; 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(€ million) 
18, Change on 

' May, 1959 Fon 1958 
et GONE. onc a ccssceseaces 7,098 -6 +3896 + 687-6 
PONE QUIN ciiccaccccsecich 6,625.0 % +3722 + @I7 
NN II fons 62505550052: 2244-0 3/°6 4164-3 + 165-5 
Eee tet 6 aes nada 561-0 7-9 +299 + Wé6 
So eS Eo ok 562-5 7-9 +937 + 1809 
Toauure Dilts eeiuletekee am $306 138 + %0 —- #49 
Other bills . sanukn ca naanea 139-9 2-0 + 47 + 29 

Speck! SEY. é wind Sasa ; 5:8 0-1 _ ait 
I 6 ns bd ccseuanarens 4.5386 65-7 +2349 + 4960 
PD dapeencarcahouss 1,405-1 19-8 —~43720 — 7583 
CED sax Sp anakesubaane a> 3,133:S 45-8 +6669 + 1,254 3 
Se aga veduacwananaon 75:5 — + 16 + 12-4 


* Excluding all transit items, except for ratio of advances to gross deposits. 


. and few bankers envisaged any prospect of a return to the prewar 
ratio, even over an extended period. There was even doubt 
whether some of them would have wished to see a recovery go 
all the way. But in this brief burst of intense activity it has 
done so; last month the average ratio was 45.8 per cent—and 
until the new official restraints it even seemed, that it might soon 
begin to scale the dizzy heights reached in the later twenties. 


Sterling’s Weak Point 





of 
back to 20 per cent, the ini i 
of the prewar cheap money drive: eh aie tes 1925-32 
the annual average ranged from 14 to 19 per cent. 

This approach to the pattern of bank assets that obtained in the. 
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the future. It means that the banks are no longer, as the Rad- 
cle couumine eighty aopeniedculy-o sh Ge os Spal 
underlent. of 
efforts to control bank advances (as distinct from 
the natural instincts of bankers do not run diametrically 
to the restraining aims of the authorities. 
the new-style squeeze may work, at least at 
less friction than did its predecessors ; 
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readjustment from an unnatural condition long enforced by 
arbitrary directives. 


Not London’s international banking business—but simply 
Britain’s failure to earn a big enough current surplus 
to finance’ overseas investment 


IveN the build-up of pressures on Britain’s domestic 
economy, to say nothing of last month’s deterioration in the 
international situation, sterling has so far been holding up 

well this year. The basis of confidence built up after the British 
authorities’\brave actions of 1957 and the move to convertibility at 
the end of 1958 has not suddenly 
melted away. Overseas observers 
in ~~ continue confident that 
Britain will take the necessary 
actions to prevent a depreciation 
of the currency. They ate willing 
to keep their funds in London 
while interest rates are attractive. 
So there seems a good chance that 
if adverse pressures do develop 
this summer a straightforward 
rise in Bank rate may be adequate 
to contain them. Yet these more 
favourable omens for the months 
ahead should not divert attention 
from a longer-run continuing 
weakness in Britain’s external 
payments. 





On ‘the crude but relevant comparison of the total of Britain's 
quick assets in gold and its external liabilities in sterling, it needs 
to be repeated, there has on balance been little progress since the 
end of the war: the sterling liabilities are still about three and a half 
times as large as the gold. The massive accumulation of external 
liabilities repayable on call was 
the biggest single facet of Britain's 
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surplus. improved Britain’s terms of trade by 10 per cent since 1957, which 

cover external capital is no mean compensation. After their great and sometimes for- 
commitments. These have been large ; private exports gotten upsurge immediately after the war, Britain’s exports have 
around been sluggish by comparison with those of its major competitors 

ee ee ee eemnaes by in Europe. As a result, it is these countries that have piled in 


ae scabehiy a vsne adios vaio sepa ogee OVERSEAS STERLING HOLDINGS 

latest years 5 an aa has been maps the increasing calls on the Overseas sterling wig mi onatertng evenaries | 

public purse overseas loans grants, now running at an ‘ . 

annual rate of as much as {150 million. In a long-run study de nt eae hits 


of In 
ra a ee et 1957 March .... 


reckoned that in order to release £150 million for repaying sterling fone eesos: ee m5 So 677 | Sane 
as eae eles oe comms See gig ae | om 
ee re eae ceeren cores topebene nese 1958 March .... 991.648 2.538 | 2 7m | 3243 
figure surplus was at put at 455 million ss eeeee A | * 
saute tearamnn:. Wiesos bear tne ao —— oO 1639 2313 | i. 3 7 | hue 
surplus to £145 million. may be no higher. West. ‘ | 
crate Uae the Ses Ghe-aheadin wears to chown, £045 anllion. December, 880 1,639 2519 | 408 "Se 4 | 3,353 
The figure of {450 million, the Treasury emphasised to the 1959 March tor temas | sso | 3,807 
Radclifli: committee, was to be taken as “ illustrative only,” rather oe...--. 1734 << = =f = | ae 
than “as a standard by which performance should necessarily be December. 8731830 270) | 307 o 795 | 348 
— eae ee ee 1960 March .... 900,742,474 | 408 88 aa | 3,486 


stances the United Kingdom should conduct its internal policies gold and foreign exchange to their reserves. Britain's reserves, 
in such a way” that resources of this order of magnitude should be which to a large extent have to support the trade of the whole 
use. | sterling area, are now, at around $2,850 million, no larger than the 

che United Kingdom has conducted average of those of the leading countries on the Continent. 
its internal policies in such a way? External conditions, surely, This weakness in Britain’s international reserves is periodically 
been more favourable. The weak- attributed by some critics to sterling’s international function as 

ness of commodity prices has at times hit export markets in primary a banking currency. That function, certainly, has for short periods 
i ich are especially important to Britain. intensified adverse pressures. But the real weakness has been 

i mild by prewar standards ; and it has the simple one of Britain failing to earn an adequate current 
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British Banking in Asta 





These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED BANK and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most centres of 
commercial importance in the East, Soyth and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and 
up-to-date banking services, sustained by expert knowledge and 
long experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. An 
effective credit information service and skilled assistance and 
advice are available to United Kingdom merchants and manu- 
facturers seeking new business connexions in Asian markets, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 36 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £E.C.2 


Offices in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 








Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lcd. (incorporated in india) 


The trane Britich Bank (incorserated in tran) 
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IF YOUR INTERESTS ARE 


IN THE EAST 


With a network of branches in -.sian countries the 
Mercantile Bank is well equipped to give expert guidance 
on all matters affecting Eastern Trading, supplemented 
by a comprehensive banking service. 


MERCANTILE BANK. 


LIMITED 


HEAD oOrrice: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
WEST END BRANCH: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - FEDERATION OF MALAYA - BURMA 
SINGAPORE - HONG KONG - MAURITIUS - THAILAND - JAPAN 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 








A window on 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their td 
great economic and industrial advance, offer 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 
investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investntent, and all banking requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(incorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY - E.C.2 
Telephone: METropolitan 8761 - Telex: 22652 
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Nearly 100 years’ experience 
in Africa 
lies behind the- services -we provide for those with! 
interests in that part of the world. Our network of 
800 offices extends from Kenya to the Cape. 


THE 
STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4, 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY 
& CO. LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1810 


MERCHANT BANKERS 
All Banking 


and Trustee Services 


FOUNDERS COURT, 
LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, EC2 


Telex: For Exch. 28623 
General 28605 
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surplus. Over the run of years the overseas sterling balances have 
been remarkably stable ; on balance, they have not been drawn 
down. Their composition, however, has changed considerably. 

In June, 1957, the Bank of England told the Radcliffe com- 
mittee how, broadly, it expected the sterling balances to move in 
the future. It is interesting to compare this prognosis with what 
has happened. Balances of the non-sterling countries were not 
expected to change much ; in practice they have risen considerably, 
from {£691 million in March, 1957, to £822 million in March of 
this year. Balances of the independent sterling countries were 
expected to fluctuate, and they have done ; allowing for the change 
in composition of this group as Ghana and Malaya have become 
independent, there has been a fall of about £100 million in these 
balances in the past three years, to £1,774 million, though they are 
now {100 million higher than a year ago. The balances of the 
colonies, it was expected, might well fall appreciably ; in fact they 
have hardly changed, at {900 million. Finally, in the fourth 
category of sterling balances, those of the Middle East—which the 
Treasury does not however show separately to the public—were 
plainly regarded as unreliable. They are closely dependent on the 
fortunes of oil, as well as of Arab politics. Thus in the past year 
Iraq has been converting sterling into gold, dollars and European 
currencies in order to display its break from London ; while Kuwait 
is believed to have drawn on its sterling balances as a result of 
over-estimating its revenues from oil. 


HE net result of these movements is that total overseas sterling 

balances at the end of March, excluding the holdings of inter- 
national organisations, were at just under £3,500 million, broadly 
the same as they were three years earlier ; while the gold reserves, 
at £993 million, were nearly £200 million higher, despite special 
payments to the International Monetary Fund which have in- 
creased Britain’s second-line reserves. The composition of the 
sterling balances, however, has changed significantly. Holdings 
of non-sterling countries, as has been seen, have risen ; and the 
whole of this increase has been in the balances of individuals and 
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private institutions. A subdivision that the chooses to 
publish only occasionally shows that while between end-1957 and 
end-1959 holdings of central banks and other official funds in 
non-sterling countries fell, those of “ other funds” rose from £282 
_ million to £470 million. Together with the holdings of non- 
official funds in overseas sterling countries, this brought total 
“ private” overseas sterling balances above {£1,000 million, com- 
pared with £764 million two years earlier. 

These private balances, it is generally assumed, are the most 
volatile, being sensitive to shifts in confidence. At a time when 
sterling is suspect, so the argument runs, there is more danger 
of a withdrawal of funds invested by a Swiss bank to secure 2 


i working 
balances that are not withdrawn even at the height of a crisis. On 
the other, a country in the throes of industrial development can in 
practice mobilise its sterling reserves without dire consequences. 


of the 1957 crisis ‘were those made by India ; and while the 7 per 
cent Bank rate successfully caused a change of heart among the 
bankers of Zurich, it could do nothing to alter the financing needs 


of the planners of Delhi. The fact that commercial belances are 


more sensitive than balances of central banks can cut both ways. 
The fact is that London’s international banking business in the 
postwar years has itself caused few long-term disruptions. Just 
because it is so large and so well spread, it appears to have had, so 
far, an inherently self-balancing character, withdrawals of deposits 
by one group usually being offset by increased deposits from others. 
This is the more impressive because so little has been 
made in strengthening the cash base in the form of gold and dollar 
reserves, Over the run of years the mechanism through which over- 
seas countries keep foreign reserves in London has not been a 
source of weakness ; it has shored up a different weakness, Britain's 
inadequate current surplus. At times Britain has in fact managed 
to invest a deficit ; what it cannot do is repay its debts with one. 


Central Banking Abroad 


Central banking in the end will always be a mystery, not because it is too difficult to understand but because it takes 


concentrated work to keep up with. . . . 
System is anxious to explain what it is about . 
become expert on these matters . . 


So it is necessary to do two things: (1) to let everybody know that the 
. . (2) to make sure that those 
. can find in them a complete rationalisation for past action, and therefore a 


@ who do take the trouble to 


fair basis of comprehension of future actions. 


Mr Winfield W. Riefler, special assistant to the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in evidence to the Radcliffe committee. 


F monetary policy is to be taken seriously, then the evidence of 
I overseas central bankers to the Radcliffe committee deserves 
careful digestion. What is the right relationship for the central 
bank with the government? Should the central bank operate 
directly on the long-term rate of interest? What should be its 
attitude to financial intermediaries, special deposits or reserve 
requirements, and to telling the public what it is doing? The 
central problems with which the Radcliffe committee grappled, 
and which continue in the forefront of debate, are not peculiar 
to Britain, and the testimony submitted by leading central banks 
overseas throws valuable and unjustly neglected sidelights on 
Britain’s experience. 
The committee submitted to the overseas central bankers a 
questionnaire on relationships between the central bank and the 
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state, the nature and efficiency of monetary controls, the relevance 
if any of “general liquidity,” the constitution of central banks 
and their recruitment of staff, the case for publicity, and, where 
relevant, the views held about the sterling area. The central banks 
of the Netherlands, South Africa, the United States, Australia, 
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Recent monetary experience has amply demonstrated that 
old simplicities in the technique of monetary control are no 
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Sais dee Gaede seehe ts put wa 

cee “I do not think that we continually live in a situation 
where the central bank's policy has an active influence upon the 
economy.” Much British opinion will be shocked. To Dr Holtrop, 
ee ar ee et ny Os 
a rounded conception of its functions based essentially on the 
view that money can be and should be neutral in the economic 


i 


mis gives the central banker a clear cut task of dealing, as Dr 


Holtrop puts it, with “ anything that might lead to monetary 
” It will not be his concern to direct economic activity 
but tq avoid price instability—* I therefore want to draw the line 
i Se Renee, Sie Oe Stine to Speed” Wt, 
may disturb equilibrium 


if the Bank were not called upon to provide inflationary finance 
, (QQ11810-11 and 11857). This general philosophy seems to 
underlie the recent actions of the Bundesbank in Germany, stiffen- 
ing its monetary policy in default of a tightening in the govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy. 

In practice, not surprisingly, the hard formal lines of division 
between Bank and are softened. Dr de Kock is con- 
ee ee ne ee ee oe See 

decisions about Bank ra 


i die Gaiden liek 04 ss 00EL- dhe Ses Reimer clean 
i Winfield W. Riefler of the Federal 
Reserve, while agreeing that “ independence from the executive ” 
is “ the essential part” of his position, stresses the importance of 
working “in accordance with national economic policies” and he 
ie St great pins to stress the close interchanges with the Treasury 
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an independent-tinded central banker to wag a finger and in the 
last resort to act is undeniable. Dr de Kock, echoing approval of 
the Fed’s concept of “ independence within the government” as 
approximating to his own position in South Africa, would tell the 
country of a major disagreement with government policy (Q.9294). 
Yet a long way before the final crunch, the dice may be against the 
Bank when governments assume so many economic responsibilities, 
and particularly if, as in the United States, monetary responsibili- 
ties are diffused among a number of agencies (memorandum, 
para 2). Are those who long for the Bank of England “ to assert its 
independence” yearning for the unobtainable in a country where 
the government, having undertaken so many responsibilities, must 


ma 

Fons sseuiiiag ads bidesl Aer enh dias * “is one of the important 
factors in the decisions and the policies of the banking system” 
(Q.11816) Dr Holtrop retreats under relentless questioning to the 
admission that with a\move in Bank rate alone—a purely technical 
move— 


I would not expect that change to affect in any important way the 


actual amount of lending by the banks, but only short-term foreign 
investment and the movement of short-term funds (QQ.11870). 

If I used the Bank rate as a means of influencing monetary policy 
I should also look to other means (Q.11873). 


These other means comprise regulation of bank reserves through 
open market and the cash ratio. 

For the United States, Mr Riefler is quite unequivocal in stress- 
ing the Fed’s direct concern with bank reserves and its operation 
on them through the open market. 

The discount rate is mainly a disciplinary instrument by which 
we keep discounting from being attractive to the banks at a time 
when reserves are deficient (Q.9807). 

The fundamental thing we do is operate on the reserve position. 
If we ever, forget that, we are gone (Q.9818). 

The range of supplementary weapons in use throughout the 
world has been fully discussed in a monograph for the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank by Mr Peter Fousek, and was discussed in 
these columns about the same time as the central bankers’ evidence 
was being digested (The Economist, November 22, 1958). In that 
evidence, open market operations, where practicable, receive the 
highest favour from the central bankers. Quantitative regulations 
of the ceiling variety receive nods of modest approval from the 
Netherlands (memorandum para. 57) and New Zealand (memor- 
andum paras. 41-42), although in association with other measures. 
Moral suasion was used by all in varying degrees, but awareness 
of its limitations, as of those of exhortation, was general. Selective 
ee Ot ee From New Zealand comes 
affirmation of the possibilities of its own version of variable reserve 
ratios (memorandum para. 76) though from the Federal Reserve 
a discouraging report on its own ratios (memorandum paras. 83-84, 
and QQ.9493-7). In Australia, government securities are incor- 
porated in the liquidity ratio, while in New Zealand the banks 
have, since 1943, stayed out of the market. These different systems 
must of tourse be assessed in the light of widely differing banking 
environments. 
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The Investment 
Management Service 
of Lloyds Bank 


THE SERVICE 


Lloyds Bank’s Investment Management Service has been offered to customers and 


others for many years and is adminigtered by experienced officials of the Executor 
and Trustee Department. 


THOSE TO WHOM THE SERVICE SHOULD APPEAL 

Broadly speaking, the service is designed to be of use to those who, through lack of 
time or business knowledge, ill-health, age or frequent absence abroad, find it difficult 
to give their investment affairs the regular and careful attention required in these times. 
It promises the application of a sound investment policy, allied to the routine care of 
the investments, but it is not intended for the speculator. 





HOW THE SERVICE WORKS 
If you decide to make use of the service, the investments will be transferred into the 
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a control of the Bank. You will be asked to sign a simple letter of request, incorporating 
B instructions to the Bank either to act at its discretion or else to refer to you before 
te making any changes in the investments. 

& In formulating the investment policy, regard will be paid to your own personal 
8 circumstances and special needs and wishes; the investments will be kept under 
%y regular review in conjunction with a firm of stockbrokers whom you may nominate. 

Rg The Bank will deal with any notices received in respect of the investments, thus 
a removing the danger of your overlooking the value of “ rights” offers, allotment 
ay letters, etc., and the necessity of taking action within a certain time limit. 

8 Each year the Bank will send you a statement giving full details of any dealings 
2 during the year. 

a Finally, the arrangement can be ended and the investments transferred back to 
8p you at any time. 
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Our normal fee for this service is {2 a year for 
every {1,000 of securities placed in our charge. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERVICE 


If you are interested, you will want more information than is given here. Preliminary 
details can be obtained from the Managers of any of the Bank's branches and, if 
necessary, arrangements can be made for you to see an official of the Bank’s Executor 


and Trustee Department which administers the service at its area branches throughout 
the country. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED @& 
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340 reporters give you the story 
of Canadian business today 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial 

Bank gathers information from more than 340 

trained reporters—the Imperial branches that stretch 

from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, our | 

head office collects information on the latest 

developments and trends in Canadian business. 
When you require such details as plant location, 

labour availabilities, taxation, etc. . . . Imperial Bank 

will be pleased to help you. A letter—or a visit to 

our offices in London—may save you many hours 

and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
London Rapresentative 116 Cannon Street 
London, EC 4, England \ 
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: THE 
| IONIAN BANK LIMITED | 

| 64 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

Telegraphic Address : lonian London Telex 

| Telephone Number - Moorgate 5666 

| } Telex Number : 25294 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = = £1,000,000 





How’s business? 

Perhaps a word with the 
National Commercial Bank 
might help... 


| SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP - |= £1,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . 6 = ata, ae 


The lonian Bank. was incorporated to 
finance trade with Greece and extended 
its activities subsequently at the beginning || 
of the century into the Levant and the || 

Middle East. | 
It has recently still further extended into | 
the fields of investment and merchant | 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


banking for which it is now equipped to 
WORLD-WIDE BANKING CONNECTIONS 


| 

| provide an_ efficient. service on most 
33 . favourable terms. 
i 
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Does this stress on directly influencing bank reserves, together 
with the narrow view of Bank rate, mean that interest rates count 
for little abroad? Not at all. There was wide agreement on the 
immense importance of the long term rate. Perhaps faute de mieux, 
central banks with less developed money markets expressed more 
willingness to operate on it than those with developed markets. 
The Australian central bank, admittedly, points to technical diffi- 
culties in operating in its long-term market (memorandum para. 
31); but the Reserve Bank of India, besides stressing the familiar 
objective of “ maintaining orderly conditions in the bond market” 
regards open market operations in bonds “as an instrument of 
monetary policy by controlling the cash base of the commercial 
banks” (memorandum para. 19). 

Paradoxically, it is where the scale of government financing 
has become so great as to provide the central bank with both 
the necessity to smooth out substantial monetary disturbances and 
the opportunity to use debt management for policy ends that 
reluctance to embody long term operations into policy is most 
strong. No doubt the memory of cheap money and stable bond 
market policies is unpleasant, but it may be questioned if those 
nasty things we saw in the postwar woodshed should dominate us 
for ever after. 

Dr Holtrop states clearly his own case against acting on the 
long-term rate. It follows from his precise delimitation of the 
central bank’s function. The long rate is admitted to be of prime 
importance ; it “ determines the range within which Bank rate will 
fluctuate” (Q.11841); but Dr H@ltrop is adamant against trying 
to influence it as a central banker, and agrees to take it as one of 
the facts of life (Q.11842). The long rate is the “result of an 
achieved monetary equilibrium between saving and capital expendi- 
ture”) he agrees with Sir Oliyer Franks, so that, in effect, the 
Netherlands Bank’s defence of monetary equilibrium involves 
non-interference with the long rate (Q.1185§1). 


OMETHING of this delicate but fundamental distinction infuses 
S the elaborate championing of the Fed’s “ bills only” doctrine 
of open market operations which Mr Riefler undertook in his oral 
evidence and in part of his written evidence (published not with 
this memorandum but in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 
1958). In diagnosing a credit situation, the Fed faces 

the problem . . . in differentiating between market developments 
that reflect forces originating in the economy and those that reflect 
the response of credit markets to the technical money position 
established by the Federal Reserve System. (Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, p. 1261). 


The Fed is certainly closely concerned with the whole structure 
of rates—“ that is how we learn what is happening ” (Q.9792)— 
but it aims to influence them, not to manipulate them. There is 
the technical difficulty of precise manipulation—“ You are always 
playing the tune by car” as Sir Oliver Franks puts it—and there 
is the psychological difficulty that direct intervention in the medium 


strong contrast to that of the Bank of England, the Federal Reserve 








is not intricately involved in support of the US 's financing, 
and to that extent gains flexibility. Secondly, and following from 


obligations. 
“ is a really critical point in the argument ” (QQ.9738-46). Another 
critical point is whether the banking system as a whole is com- 
mitted to take up the Treasury's offers of bills ; if it is, as in Britain, 
then official operations at the short and long ends of the market 
plainly have entirely different effects. 


A 
i 
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More Light on Scottish Banking 


It is somewhat less difficult than it was to see ‘| 
what banks are doing north of the border 


VENTS during the past year have contrived to cast more light per cent. The rise in clearing bank advances between December, 
JH, ce the Scuich benks and their methode of working than they 1958 and December, 1959, was 32.6 per cent. Investments at 
The the balance sheet dates were down by only 14.5 per cent in Scot- 
decade land, compared with 19 per cent in England. The analysis of 


subject 
third amalgamation between Scottish banks in the 
wes completed in‘ September, 1959, and the size of the new unit advances made by the British Bankers Association for February, 
created, as well as its unusually large stake in hire-purchase finance, 1960, shows a rise of 31.2 per cent in clearing bank advances 
drew attention to its competitors also. The publication of the 
Radcliffe report a month earlier had provided both information Balance Changes in 
and comment on the differences between banking practice in — 
Zagland and in Scotland. Then in February the evidence supplied —=—British Linen Bank ... ........ G0.999 471 +61 Y= oe ; 
to the committee produced the first series of monthly figures, Clydesdale & North Bank ....... ft t2.399 473 +77 = 1-5 
ee a ele dae Genk ofSeodends sc se 390 $83 ha 
Macmillan report in 1931. finally, when calling for special \ 
deposits in May, the Benk of England differentiated between since February, 1959, and a rise of 30.5 per cent for non-clearing 
a) Engiand and Scotland by requiring 1 per cent of deposits from banks. From this fragmentary evidence one may conclude, very 
K the English banks and 4 per cent from the Scottish banks. tentatively, that bank lending increased ‘rather more slowly in 
The Radcliffe report gave the principal distinctive features of Scotland than in England but that the pace may possibly have 
Scottish banking as (1) the right of still enjoyed by the speeded up in later! months, 
Scottish banks ; (2) the higher proportion of their deposits that are The most recent balance shgets show that the experience, or 
interest-bearing ; and (3) their practices in relation to interest rates the policy of the different Scottish banks has varied considerably. 
and charges. ‘The fact that rates and charges are agreed among Even allowing for the spread of five months between the earliest 
ere being “one of and the latest figures, some banks obviously had less need, or were 
the relatively countries of the world.” The ratio of less willing than others, to sell investments to meet demand for 
bank offices to population in Scotland is 1 to 3,000, compared with - 
ft to 4,900 im England and W: In the interwar years, when PERCENTAGE OF DEPOSITS 
there were still eight banks independently, competition rosdvences investments, 
has Sarees aoe fe me ann ot seed 99 ie svat Se the trewther Brith Linen Bank... 2 Xs so. ‘i 
of bank offices in Scotland. reduction could be achieved only National Commercial 4 
by diminishing the number of banks, and a desire to create units aiuiebanas... 6 098 oO 
of a more economic size has been one of the main reasons for the Genk of Seodiand........ a 33 “3 “3 


Sashes att tannttens te thaw wesk, ¢ , and the p : advances. As a result there are now quite wide differences in 


. . - of assets, with 41 per cent in advances and 29 per cent in invest- 
act as a “ cartel” in fixing interest rates and charges. oe at y ae ratios os 8 year car 


The lower rate paid on deposits is explained by the much higher E total employed in loans and investments ranged in 1959 
i 1 in banks— from 66 to 76 per cent of deposits, and this raises the difficult 

$3 per cent of total deposits as against 39 per cent in England. question of liquidity and the effect of special deposits. For the 
figures at December, 1958, it appeared that clearing banks, the special deposits scheme operates as a supple- 

rise in Bank rate at that time would have cost the ment to a minimum liquidity ratio of 30 per cent of deposits; but, 
million in deposit account interest but would as the Radcliffe report pointed out, the Scottish banks do not 
have increased income from advances,:call money and discounts observe any common convention in this matter. They are free 
by only £3.3 million. The Radcliffe committee saw this as having to decide for themselves, in the light of experience, what liquid 
an influence on the size and the composition of investment port- assets they require to hold at any particular time. Any attempt to 
folios. As in England, the average life of investments has been calculate a liquidity ratio is complicated by the fact that the cover 
i the proportion of short bonds was 20 to which the banks hold for their note issues is not segregated but 

Scottish bank portfolios as against about 50 per cent _—is included in the item “Cash and balance with the Bank of 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Telephone Avenve 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, Londen. Telex: London 28521 


Enquiries relating to Eine should be addressed to 
Anssacnes & Co. Lrp., 85 Merrion Square Dublin, Eire 


You reap the benefit 
of 629 years’ experience 
when you deal with: 
THE ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


* This the way it works om when you 
ee ee ae 

its Associate Banks have been ip the 
soetaihn ald od Canhiag, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD 
1778 
Manchester, London & Branches 
Associated Finance Company 
THE BRITISH WAGON CO: LTR 
Rotherham, London zad Branches 





NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


A 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(Established 1863) ( Established 1828) 
Head Office: 

26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON £.C.2 

Lendon Branches: 
34 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W.1. 
3 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, $.W.1. 


's Square 
ne or 13 Jers Same, 81 
«wt Government Road, Nairobi 


} A comprehensive banking service is available at 
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branches in the follewing territories: 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA 
KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA - ZANZIBAR 
ADEN ‘ SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 





... there’s an able branch manager at the bank we use. 
And behind him is @ district head office which has a 
finger on ail our local problems, as weil as on the broader 
issues of the outside world. So we are very well served 


at both branch and head office levels . . . 
our bank’s Martins 
rt Martins Banh Lemited Head Office: 4 Waser Street, Lewerpool 2 

















Thinking of Trade with 


CANADA? 


If so, you will find our booklet ‘rour ous 
TO BUSINESS IX CaNaDa’ @ useful publication. 
Why not write for a copy to our Business De- 
velopment Department at 47 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


Bank of Montreal 


Incorporated tn Canada tn 1817 with Limited Liabiiity 
e 
Canadas Fast Bank 
Head Office: Place D'Armes, Mentreal 
' Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


West End Office: 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W.1 
Over 80 Branches and Offices throughout Canada and Abroad 


we 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


_24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 - 


CAPITAL PAID UP - 
RESERVES - - - 


~ SiR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.8.E., T.D., 
Chairman. 


Fi RY. HON, LORD ORD BALFOUR OF BURLTIGH, DL 
SEYMOUR JOHN LOUIS EGERTON 
RUAN RUSSELL 


MAANAGER. 
SiR ANTONY MACNAGHTEN, BART., D.L. 
DEPUTY MANAGER: CHARLES C. DAWKINS 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS : 
M. .. CREGEEN, 1, W. K. SPITH, P. N. THWAITES 
ise RAP f. W. HATCHER 


BANK AND FIRST-CLASS TRADE BILLS 
DISCOUNTED 


MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT 
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% 
% Whydoldeal % 
with a 
Quick decisions? Certainly. By dealing with principals, I am 
able to get rapid decisions. Japhets, for example, are specially 
equipped to provide short-term finance for industry or trade 
and are able to smooth out difficulties relating to these op- 
. erations. They provide acceptance credits, commercial letters 
of credit, arrange collection of bills and handle all types of 
foreign exchange transactions, including ‘spot’ and ‘forward’ 
purchases and sales. With correspondents throughout the 
% 
a) 


world, Japhets are particularly well-placed to give personal 
attention to problems concerned with international trade. 


S. JAPHET 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Merchant Bankers 


Ye 3@ ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, E.C.4 
& 


4 MEMBER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


= ane nenenenennnenencnenenenenenenenensks Ye 














BAW Is 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


aaa nearly ee ee experience and with over 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND | 


(Incorporated with Vimited Uabiitty tn New Seatend tn 1861) 


London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
A. R. Frethey, Manager - A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 


Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W.1. 
Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand. 


Branihes at Melbourne and Sydney ( Australia); 
Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and Nadi { Fiji); 
\ also at Apia ( Bank of Western Samoa). 
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accounts also reduces the banks’ need for immediate liquidity. 
Obviously, without the fulcrum of a minimum liquidity ratio, the 


lever of special deposits can have no certain impact on the banks’ - 


lending operations. On the other hand, their smaller holdings 
of short-dated bonds make the Scottish banks more vulnerable to 
pressures of this sort than are cleari 

that the Bank of England may have 
mind when it called for special deposits of 
the Scottish banks as against 1 per cent in England. 
however, the decision was 
situation in Scotland. Unemployment 
and the migration of skilled workers to 





was tactful; but the concession may be more apparent than 
for this first call was in any case mild and ~ill influence 


Overseas Money in London | 


Where it is and what affects it 


\n February, 1959, overseas money on deposit with London 
[tants amounted to £1,128 million—almost exactly the same 
amount as the central gold reserves at that date and comprising 
about one-third of overseas countries’ total sterling balances. The 
Radcliffe committee has made public for the first time not only 


no past figures available. It is a pity, too, that the fast-growing 
foreign banks submitted neither written nor oral evidence. 
The main work of the outside banks includes foreign exchange 
dealing ; the finance of overseas trade (and on a much smaller scale, 
of domestic activity in Britain) ; the employment of the surplus 
funds of numerous overseas banks and other overseas residents ; 


banks—partly 
much less stable. Sir Edward Reid of Baring Brothers, chairman 


~~ 


slightly longer dates, but, like a similar tendency noted in the 

of the Accepting Hous¢s Committee,) stated discount market at the time, this was 
that whereas fluctuations in clearing bank TABLE | doubtless based on the not unreasonable 
deposits tend to even out, the POSITS view while Bank rate stood at 7 per cent 
Houses may “ have a few very large [accounts} VERSEAS RESIDENTS. that gilt-edged were more likely to rise than 
which can fluctuate very much within a few FEBRUARY, 1959 fall. But gilt-cdged holdings of these out- 
days” (Question 6002 in the Radcliffe (€ miltion) Side banks in total were {34 million lower 
evidence). From the Eastern Exchange "nk @ Steland and London Clears at end-19$7 than six months before, reflect- 
Banks comes the similar comment that big Scowish Banks................... 10-5 ing no doubt liquidations during the summer 

by customers are commonplace OterUK Bante 8 exchange crisis. 

(Q.4693). And Lazards’ evidence at the Bank cui abke Ginko... —— 453.2 Although, as the Radcliffe report points 
rate tribunal in 1957, it may be recalled, Gritih Oversems Ganks........... 459-5 out, these banks do relatively little domestic 
demonstrated just how fluctuations ea nanos ised banking business, they are important as 
can be. aapleg Vme phovapeninie 127-5 granters of acceptances which help buyers 
Pride of place in maintaining Total, “: Oucside” Banks ..... ries 934-7 to raise money and also add in a small way 

goes to money at call in the discount market, —— to the liquid assets upon which the UK 
the Eastern bankers stressing their need to - commercial banks can expand credit. More- 
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B= the Accepting Houses and the British overseas banks 
conform broadly to clearing bank practice in a number of 
spheres, although the Accepting Houses reserve flexibility in deposit 
rates (Q.5796). The Eastern banks pay quite high rates for some 
moncy from abroad (Q.4639), but as at least 90 per cent of 
their London resources are drawn from abroad, they claim that 
they do not really compete with the clearing banks (QQ.4634-8) 
These outside banks are expected to follow in principle general 
guidance on lending policy laid down by the Government or the 
Bank of England to the commercial banks, though response to 
the official credit squeeze was by no means uniform. The Cana- 
dian banks had agreements among themselves and an immediat 
conference on a change in Bank rate ; their London rates would 
be aligned to current market rates (QQ.4473-5). The Eastern 


DISTRIBUTION OF OVERSEAS DEPOSITS IN LONDON, 1951-59 
‘ (Excluding U K Commercial Banks) 











(£ millions) 

Overseas | Banks in | Foreign ing TOTAL 

Banks London Banks Houses | 
1951, December....| 346-4 49 52-8 si-t | S15-2 
a « .--96001 . ae 40:3 62-3 69:4 | 507-3 
a « 356-5 4-9 70:5 79-2 548-1 
1954, 407-0 6-1 97-4 87-8 | 638-3 
1955, June.......++ 394-1 37-9 96-1 75-5 | 603-6 
. | 386-5 37-4 120-3 8-4 | 625-6 
1956, June......... | 379-7 40:7 1301 78-8 | ‘629-3 
voce | 365-2 34-2 77-0 84-2 560-6 
1957, june......... | 379-3 48-1 107-7 94:5 629-6 
| 48 51-7 88-3 80-1 564-9 
1958, june......... | 393-2 0-7 123-4 104-0 681-3 
. | Ot 67-5 145;9 1-9 734-4 
1959, February..... | 4595 6-4 154+3 127-5 834-7 





(Australasian banks’ memorandum para 1, and QQ.4527-9). The 


most sensitive to Bank rate were the Eastern banks, though they, 
too, reported local restrictions on the movement of funds (Q.4713). 
They did indeed testify to their competition for funds, the main 
source of which was “excess deposits in countries in which we 
are banking,” but the attraction of London depended primarily 
on confidence in sterling. The general manager of the Chartered 
Bank explained (in February, 1958) that 

only time we saw appreciable sums coming to this country 
“we could attribute to a change in the Bank rate was in the 
of 1956 when the jump was from 4} to 5 per cent. 
already confidence in ee ee 
economic jump (Q.4750). 

ssh Gl el 6 Set Renbvent Giiansatiel coed tert 0 eobematial 
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pull. Both the African and the Canadian banks reported switching 
by customers into UK Treasury Bills (QQ.4341, 4500-16)—inci- 
dentally, providing a reminder that a fall in foreign deposits does 
not necessarily indicate a fall in total claims on London. With 
the exception of the Eastern banks, however, which depicted them- 
selves as conducting ‘a world-wide struggle for deposits, and spoke 
of “a critical level” at which extra funds might be drawn in 
(QQ.4745-6), the evidence was fairly strongly against interest rates 
as a big influence on the movement of funds. This is partly attri- 
butable to uncertainty about the exchanges and partly to the falling 
irito line of interest rates elsewhere—in Canada, for instance, and 
Australia and New Zealand. In the two years since most of this 
evidence was given, it should be added, funds have become much 
more sensitive to difference in interest rates and in the ease of 
borrowing in the main financial centres. 

The effect of interest rates on acceptance credits was said to be 
generally small. “ A considerable amount of trade has to take place 
whatever happens, and taking place it has to be financed ” (Accept- 
ing Houses memorandum, paras 27, 42). There may, indeed, 
be switching from debentures to bank overdrafts or acceptances 
if money rates are high, though this was not “ substantial.” The 
main determinant of the volume of acceptances, the houses declare, 
is the volume and value of Britain’s overseas trade. 


HE evidence of the British overseas banks on the effects of 

tighter money on lending prompts an extension of the Rad- 
cliffe report’s description of the domestic market: the sterling area, 
and indeed countries beyond it, tend to be a single credit market. 
Because customers switched deposits into UK Treasury bills, the 
liquidity and lending power of Canadian banks fell (QQ.4500-16), 
wh Je Australian and New Zealand banks were affected by domestic 
liquidity requirements (Q.4545). For the banks in Africa, the 
British credit squeeze diverted demand from London to overseas 
branches (Q.4341), while the Australians experienced a diversion 
by Continental importers from bill finance in London to overdrafts 
in Australia (QQ.4548-53). The Eastern banks detected a contrary 
“tendency to push things a bit towards Germany . . every time 
sterling becomes too dear as a means of finance ” (Q.4721). The 
emphasis here is all on the effect of interest rates in diverting, 
rather than in discouraging, demands for accommodation. The 
one positive attempt to regulate demand was reported by the 
Australasian banks. In order to discourage the flow of money into . 
financing the wool trade 

we put on a differential rate, almost a penal rate, so that it was up 

to the level of the foreign rate ; then they tend not to make the 

switch [from external to internal credit] quite so much. (QQ.4609, 

4602.) 

But it is not clear that borrowing was not switched in the end. 
A ray of “ orthodox ” light beamed momentarily from the memo- 
randum of African overseas banks only to be dimmed in the 
presence of the committee; the banks’ spokesmen asked for 
deletion of a sentence stating that “overdraft rates have to be 
increased . . . to check the increasing pressures of demand from 
local would-be borrowers ” (para 14). “I can never recall putting 
up our rates merely as a deterrent to borrowers,” averred Mr R. D. 
Smith of Barclays DCO.(Q.4427). 

But the bankers would not dismiss interest rates as irrelevant. 
Bank rate retains its influence (for example, in 
Australia and New Zealand, Q.4627). The African banks said 
that local central banks might engineer some insulation against 
London rates (Q.4437) ; and they felt that prolonged high rates 
discouraged colonial development and trade, and had a disinte- 
grating effect upon the sterling area (QQ.4430-1). They were 
not alone among practical bankers in asserting that high interest 
rates were at once ineffective and unjustifiably disruptive. - 
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= | 000 
| The NATIONAL BANK Limited | The 
| Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 




















is essentially a Bank that 

specialises in an individual 

approach to finance. 

This means that it can—and does 
—offer a service that is both 

personal and prompt. 


With Branches in England, Wales and 
throughout Ireland. The National Bank 
is the only Bank to operate extensively 
on both sides of the trish Sea. 





Capital Authorised — HK $100,000,000 
Capital Issued and Fully Paid up — HK $78,974,750 


Reserve Fund — STERLING £10,949, 165 
Issued Capital — £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund — £1,500,000 s 
Deposits (31.12.59) £100,257,738 Head Office | Hong Kong 

Chairman & Chief Manager | The Hon. Michael W. Turner, 

CBE. 

London Office | 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Authorised Capital—£7,500,000 


LONDON (Head Office) 13-17 OLD BROAD ST. F.C.2, 
DUBLIN (Chief Office) 44 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN 
BELFAST (Chief Office) 62-08 HIGH ST. 


| 

| Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
Agents and Correspondents all over the world, 

| 


Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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KLEINWORT, SONS 
& CO., LTD. 


BANKERS 


a guiding hand : 


Latin America represents one of the world’s richest areas, containing 
rapidly developing countries of great potential. But in dealing with 
these markets there is need for the guidance of the specialist in Latin 
American trade affairs. The Bank of London & South America can 
offer you that guidance. The Bank and its associate, the Bank of 
London & Montreal, are equipped to supply information on economic 
and trade conditions throughout Latin America, and are supplied with 
the latest information on current exchange regulations, customs tariffs 
and import controls. With nearly a century’s experience of Latin 
American Trade, the Bank speaks with special authority of a continent 
it knows so well . ... the continent of Latin America. 


Established Cuba 1792 - London 1830 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


CAPITAL ISSUES 








20 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


ae BANK OF LONDON & and LIVERPOOL 


LIMITED | 





‘ Mansion House 1531 Liverpool Central 3434 


el 


HEAD OFFicz and London Branch : 40-66 Queen Victoria $t., London EC4 City 9822 
BRADPORD :: $5 Well St. Bradford 25693 MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte St. Central 9195 
Midlands Representative : $0 Great Charles St., ee ae 
34 Wall Street Panis : 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St Honoré Continental Representative’s ; , menresernesmneamesreseneaneatentey , aeen 
Office : Talacker 35, Zirich, and branches throughout Latin America, Portugal and Spain. | BE EPCPEPS tiger’ ey ; Nerang ay ear 
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| For advice about 
Australian Affairs 


and for information 

and assistance on all 

matters concerning 
Australian finance, trade and travel, you are 
invited to use the services of The English. 
Scottish & Australian Bank, Lid. With over 
500 and agencies throughout Aus- 
tralia and correspondents in all parts of the 
world, the Bank is able to provide complete 
benking facilities. 


$5 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 8/12 BROOK STREET. W:! 


CHIEF OFFICE IN AUSTRALIA 
. 287, COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Serves Scottish Industry 


Leader in Scottish Banking since 1695 


© 1608 
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DISTRICT 
BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
LONDON CITY OFFICE: 75 CORNHILL, E.C.3. 
560 BRANCHES TOTAL ASSETS £282,000,000 


the world over... 


The British Linen Bahk is fully equipped to handle every description of 
Banking Business. Enquiries are invited.} 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Reyal Charter 1746. 


LONDON OFFICES 
City Office: 38, Threadneedle Street. EC.2 
West End Branch: 198, Piccadilly, W ! 


HEAD OFSICE 
38, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 2 
PRINCIPAL GLASGOW OFFICE 
110, Queen Street, C.!. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLA 
A Member of the Barclays Group of Banks. 
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Gold Less in Favour 


ane oe Whee 





Although greater world confidence in the stability of currencies 
has reduced hoarding demand for gold, turnover in the 
London market has increased substantially 


XCEPT in insulated markets such as India, where the demand 
can be satisfied only by smuggling, the price of gold has been 
unusually stable in recent months. During 1959, despite 

many political alarums and the immediate effects of the devalua- 
tion of the French franc, the world price of gold expressed in US 
dollars and as quoted in the free markets varied within the narrow 
range of $35.05 and $35.14. It closed the year at almost the 
lowest point of this range and this year, after a gradual recovery 
to around $35.12, it has fallen back to $35.09, despite the collapse 
of the summit meeting and the talk of difficulties for the dollar 
and for sterling. 

The price of gold is no longer so sensitive to political and 
financial ups and downs. The collective move to non-resident 
convertibility at the end of 1958, being successful, was bound to 
usher in a period of stability in the gold market; and most coun- 
tries have also eased exchange controls on their own residents. 
Greatér confidence in currencies has reduced the desire to hoard 
gold. This attitude has also been strengthened by the growing 
evidence that inflation has been arrested. At least for the relatively 
sophisticated European investor, there is less incentive to invest 
in lumps of gold or even in the gold certificates that are now being 
made available in such diversity. In either case the investor 
forgoes interest or dividends ; and many investors evidently put 
more hope in a rise in the price of ordinary shares than on a rise 
in the official price of gold, which would have to be initiated by 
the United States Treasury. 

Notwithstanding this greater stability in the market price of 
gold, turnover in the London market is estimated to have increased 
by rather more than §0 per cent in 1959. Much of this increase 
represented the transfer to London of a considerable amount of 
gold dealing that used to take place in Continental markets when 
non-resident sterling was still sub-divided between American 
account and transferable sterling, and many sellers of gold from 
outside the sterling area (including Russia) took advantage of the 
modest turn that could be obtained by using such markets as Zurich. 

London’s increased turnover also reflects larger world output 
of gold. Estimates of the Union Corporation suggest that in 
1959 world production, excluding that in Soviet Russia, reached 
a record 32,400,000 ounces compared with 30,300,000 ounces in 
1958. Of last year’s total, nearly 85 per cent came from the 
Commonwealth. Production in Soviet Russia remains wrapped in 
mystery—which has not prevented a host of different guesses. 
Imports of gold into the United Kingdom show a considerable 
increase in Soviet gold coming to the London market in 1959, 
to 74 million fine ounces, worth some {£90 million. 

Most of the transactions in gold in the London market repre- 
sent operations of central banks. These have received a new 
impetus over the past year as a result of the continued flow 
of dollars from the United, States into European reserves. A 
substantial part of these dollars has been converted into gold 
through the London market. Foreign central banks and monetary 
authorities have the right to convert dollars into gold in the United 
States at a cost which, including commission, works out at $35.08} 
per fine ounce, For tactical reasons, however, and in particular in 
order not to appear to be taking part in a flight from the dollar, 
many European central banks have been prepared to pay a higher 
price than the US parity in order to convert their dollars into gold 
in the London market. This is one of the reasons why from April 
until October of last year, and again in the first months of 1960, 
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the dollar equivalent of the gold price quoted in London has been 
in excess of the US parity of $35.08}. 


IMPORTS OF GOLD BULLION INTO THE UK 
(in thousand fine ounces) 


Year Year First four months 
. 1958 1959 1959 1960 
rom 

Séuch a 18,552 17,787 5.614 3,927 

Se Gccbetcevcees 2,694 7,291 33872 ons 
Sia niunbaneds 852 886 2% 313 

Belgian Congo ..... 515 832 \ 832 on 
PES bh cstbeeced ‘ne ona ‘ on 240 
Netidenesave 1,399 B47 iSS 170 
Wee cccdsoka 24,003 27 643 10,789 44650 


Another type of central banking operation in gold, however, has 
largely ceased, following the transition at the time of the move 
to convertibility at end-1958 from the European Payments Union 
to the European Monetary Agreement. The EPU monthly settle- 
ments were made not at the prevailing market rates but at the 
nominal parities of the members’ currencies, which gave rise to 
profitable opportunities for central banks using the gold market. 
Under the European Monetary Agreement, nearly all settle- 


ments take place through the ordinary machinery of the exchange 
markets. 


OARDING demand for gold has fallen off not only in Europe but 
also in the Middle East. One reason is that the authorities 
in India have been catching up with the highly organised smuggling 
traffic. Their victory may be detected in the large scale dismissals 
that have recently occurred in the staffs of international air cor- 


have thus run into trouble on che Continent of Europe, being held 
to constitute an infringement of the monopoly of currency issue 
in Switzerland and Germany. The certificates were 
provide an easy way of securing a hedge against devaluation 
currencies in terms of gold. So far they have found few takers. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £148 MILLION 


ACCELERATED EXPANSION AND TRANSFORMATION OF STORES 
«ST. MICHAEL” THE HALL-MARK OF QUALITY AND VALUE 
99 PER CENT GOODS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


The thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Marks and Spencer Limited was held on June 
9th at 67 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


Sir Simon Marks DSc, Hon FACS (Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director) who presided 
said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 


May I take it that in accordance with our 
customary practice, the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts may be taken as read? 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our Net Profit for the year amounts to 
£9,081,000 compared with £7,709,000 last year 
after providing £8,725,000 for Taxation com- 
pared with £7,350,000. 


Including £2,491,000 brought forward, the 
total amount available for distribution is 
£11,572,000. The Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Shares of 27) per cent making, with the Interim 
Dividend of 12) per cent, a total of 40 per cent 
for the year. Last year, the equivalent dividend 
was 31) per cent. 


RESERVES 


We propose to transfer £3,611,000 to the 
General Reserve. After the capitalisation for 
the Scrip Issue, the General Reserve again 
amounts to £11 million. 

With the balance of {2,407,000 in the Profit 
and Loss Account, the total Revenue Reserves 
amount to £13,407,000. The Capital Reserve 
remains at £19,323,000. 


PROPERTIES 


We have spent £6,069,000 during the year on 
the acquisition of new sites and the development 
and modernisation of our Stores, of which 
£1,367,000 has been cHarged against our Profit 
as Repairs and Maintenance. 


After providing a sum of £943,000 for Depre- 
ciation on our Properties, Fixtures and Equip- 
ment, these now stand in the Balance Sheet at 
£51,294.000 compared with £47,525,000 last 
year. 


STOCK 


Our Stock-in-Trade is £11,098,000 compared 
with £9,153,000 last year. Including stocks of 
raw materials held by our Subsidiary Com- 
panies, our total Stockholding is £12,076,000 
compared with £10,219,000. 


CASH 


Our Cash Balances and our holdings of Tax 
Reserve Certificates and Treasury Bills amount 
to £11,052.000 compared with £10,549,000 last 
year. 


We repaid at the beginning of the year the 
loan of £1 million at 5} per cent. 

Our receipts for the year from bank and other 

interest amounted to £263,000 compared with 


_ £212,000, 


GENERAL SURVEY 


It is with satisfaction that I am able to report 
continued progress. Our volume of turnover 
reached the record figure of £148 million com- 
pared with £134 million the previous year, and 
net profits after taxation have risen to £9,080,000 
from £7,700,000 in the previous year. 


The impressive advance made by the business 
during the past decade can be seen in the 10 
year statement which has been issued with the 
accounts. In that period there has been unin- 
terrupted progress im our turnover from 
£65,800,000 in 1951 to over £148 million in 
1960, and our net profit after taxation has risen 
from £2,500,000 to over £9 million. Our policy 
throughout has been based upon the expansion 
and modernisation of our stores, the progressive 
upgrading of St. Michael goods and the building 
up of the goodwill and the confidence of our 
customers. 


The cumulative investment we have made 
over the years has been responsible for a remark- 
able transformation of the business and our 
policy will continue to follow the established 
pattern of development which has shown such 
satisfactory results. We have, since 1951, in- 
vested over £37 million in the business drawn 
entirely from our retained earnings. Since the 
end of the war, from 1946, the total invested 
amounts to £42 million. 

There is no doubt that the policy of ploughing 
back profits year by year has enabled the busi- 
ness tO grow to its present gratifying position. 
Our properties now stand at more than 
£46 million. It is clear that our profits benefit 
most substantially since no interest charges are 
incurred on this considerable sum. 


Last year the expenditure on building and 
modernising our stores amounted to nearly 
£4 million. This sum does not include the land 
and sites we have acquired for incorporation in 
our building programme at some future date. 
We have continued to concentrate on the de- 
velopment of our existing stores where we have 
traded successfully for so many years. During 
the past year we have completed major projects 
at 22 stores. They were operating for varying 
periods and were so able to make but a partial 
contribution to the year’s results. Fuller benefits 
will be derived from them in the next year’s 
trading. So far this year we have in hand 24 
substantial new schemes which will be opened 
during the course of the present year and build- 
ing operations will be starting shortly at a 
further 12 stores. The projected cost of build- 
ing and modernisation this year is nearly 
£5,500,000, making the combined expenditure 


for the two years the largest programme of store 
development we have carried out over guch @ 
period. 


By reason of their size and sheir high 
standards of construction our buildings may take 
up to two years to bring to fruition. Int order 
that the rhythm of our development may be 
maintained and systematically carried out many 
of our future plans are in an advanced stage 
of preparation for the many interesting new 
schemes we have in mind. 

The programme of expansion we envisage 
during the next three years may involve an in- 
vestment of the order of £15 million. Finance 
will continue to be drawn mainly from profits 
retained in the business, but in order to accel- 
erate our building plans for many of the 
important properties which have yet to be dealt 
with, we have thought it: desirable to secure 
additional funds. We have therefore arranged 
with the Prudential Assurance Company to 
borrow £5 million by means of Debentures 
issued at 97} per cent. They are at an interest 
rate of 5} per cent and are repayable in 30 years. 
Half of the total sum is to be taken up in June 
this year and the balance in June 1961. 


I believe that we have succeeded in making 
our stores most inviting and attractive to our 
public. Their spaciousness provides splendid 
shopping facilities and creates a beautiful back- 
ground for St. Michael merchandise. They 
have been described by many of our customers 
as “a Fairyland.” During the past months we 
have invited many distinguished local citizens, 
including mayors and councillors, medical 
officers of health, hospital officials, and repre- 
sentatives of women’s associations, to see the 
arrangements we make behind the scenes for the 
staff. More. than 8,000 people have attended 
“Open Days” in 177 of our stores. There has 
been much favourable comment in the local 
Press and we have received many letters from 
our visitors telling us how impressed they were 
with the amenities provided for the staff and 
particularly with the success of our campaign 
for clean stores and clean food. 


“NO SMOKING PLEASE” =, 


Last year we pioneered a campaign asking the 
public to refrain from smoking in our stores. 
In the United States and most Continental 
countries smoking in shops, cinemas and 
theatres is prohibited because of the serious fire 
hazard where large numbers of people congre- 
gate. “No smoking” is a practical precaution 
which can do much to obviate an unnecessary 
risk. Where foodstuffs are displayed its un- 
hygienic effects are obvious. Our customers 
find the smoke-free atmosphere most agrecable. 
Its beneficial effects on health are especially 
appreciated by the staff, who have to spend so 
many hours daily on duty in the stores. It gives 
me great satisfaction to acknowledge the 
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FOOD DIVISION 


I am pleased to say that there has been a 
progressive growth in the sales of our Food 
Division which last year reached £24,500,000. 
We continue to concentrate mainly 
speciality bakery products and selected and 
graded fruit, for it is in these fields that we are 
able to bring our technological approach to 
bear most effectively. We test and specify the 
ingredients of St. Michael bakery products and 
co-operate with our suppliers to maintain pro- 
cess control at every stage of manufacture. 


stuffs at every stage from the 
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store counter is ever present in our minds. We 
have won a fine reputation for the high stan- 
dards we maintain. In the factories, too, I am 
happy to say, the same high standards are kept. 
suppliers i i 


g 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION OF PROCEDURES 
We attach the greatest importance to main- 
taining control of the costs of operating the 
business and our success in so doing is continu- 
ing to make an important contribution to the 


mercial and industrial organisations from this 
country, the Commonwealth, the USA and the 
Continent. In addition we have had visitors 
from more than 60 Government Departments 
and Local Authorities as well as from Hospital 
' Boards and research institutions. 

The exhibition has Clearly stimulated a grow- 
ing awareness of systems which produce a pro- 
liferation of unnecessary forms and documents. 
In our own case we found that they spread con- 
fusion and occupied the time of many people at 
great and unnecessary cost. We are particularly 
proud of the tribute paid by HM Treasury to 
the work of simplification we have carried out. 
Their Organisation and Methods Bulletin of 
February, 1959, states that “ it is a most refresh- 
ing approach to the problem of excessive paper- 
work. . . . There is always a dividend to 
be obtained from the challenging approach.” 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


We have been happy to entertain over 1,000 
of our manufacturers recently at a series of 
receptions in our new offices. These occasions 
have given me and my colleagues on the Board 
the opportunity of getting to know our friends 
more personally. We have been able to show 
them our building and merchandise exhibitions 
which enable them better to understand and 
appreciate the scope of the work we are carrying 


“MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 
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out. They for their part have built new fac- 
tories, extended their plants and _ installed 
modern machinery in order to meet the demands 
of our growing business. 

I have on many occasions expressed my 
appreciation of the valuable co-operation we 
receive from our suppliers, and the confidence 
we have in them is shown by the fact that 99 
per cent of our goods are of British manufac- 
ture. The unique relationship we enjoy with 
them has been built up over many years of 
joint effort to extend and improve the range of 
St. Michael merchandise. The success of our 
combined endeavours is to be seen in the volume 
of turnover we now report. I thank our friends 
for their splendid work in the past year and look 
forward to our future progress together. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is my pleasure once again to ask you to 
join me in thanking the staff, both at Head 
Office and in the stores, for their devoted work. 


We pay particular attention to creating desir- 
able working conditions. The impressive range 
of amenities we provide is a source of pleasure 
and satisfaction to all the members of our staff. 
They have splendid meals at very modest prices 
in attractively appointed dining rooms and 
enjoy most comfortable staff quarters. The 
medical and dental counselling schémes we have 
operated for many years have promoted a high 
standard ‘of health among our employees. The 
staff dental inspection scheme, under the direc- 
tion of our Dental Supegintendent, has earned 
generous commendation from the British Dental 
Association. Its journal states, with regard to 
our staff, that “ the comparatively excellent state 
of the dental health . . is an example of 
what can be achieved by dental health educa- 
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tion.” We also encourage and support many 
social and athletic activities in which the staff 
can participate in their leisure hours. 

Our continual concern for their welfare is 
amply repaid by their warm response. The 
courteous and helpful service of our sales ladies, 
which is greatly appreciated by our many cus- 
tomers, is stimulated by a pride in the goods 
they sell and in the popularity of their stores. 
A loyal and contented staff is one of the greatest 
assets any business can have and I am glad to 
say that we have been able once again to reward 
their efforts by substantial increases in wages. 

We operate two important funds for their 
benefit. The Marks and Spencer Pension 
Scheme, to which the Company contributes over 
80 per cent of the cost, is designed for men in 
managerial or clerical positions. The Marks and 
Spencer Benevolent Trust was set up primarily 
for the benefit of those men and women who 
are not members of the Pension Scheme. There 
are now 322 retired members of the staif or their 
dependents whose needs are being taken care 
of by these two funds. Their numbers have 
more than doubled in the last 4 years and will, 
of course, continue-tq grow in the years ahead. 

Each case is a matter for individual considera- 
tion and we maintain contact with all those who 
have retired as we still regard them as members 
of the Marks and Spencer family. The Benevo- 
lent Trust, which is administered by a joint 
Board of Directors and Executives of the Com- 
pany, deals sympathetically with any problems 
they may have. For their part, they appreciate 
the opportunity to participate in the social 
activities of their local stores and to enjoy 
the welfare amenities which are still available to 
them. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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THE MALAY COCONUT 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULT 


The forty-ninth annual general mecting of 
The Malay Coconut Estates, Limited, was held 
on June 16th in " 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the chairman, Mr R. Geoffrey 
Buxton: 


Owing to a world shortage of Copra crops, 
very high prices were recorded throughout the 
year, and there was a further small improve- 
ment in our 1959 crop. The combination of 
these favourable conditions produced record 
results for 1959 in spite of a slight increase in 
costs, due mainly to higher wages, reflecting the 
enhanced price of rubber. The all-in cost, in- 
cluding bonuses and commission, rose by 
£1 16s. 4d. per ton, while the price realised, at 
£73 18s. Sd., was £12 16s. 9d. per ton higher 
than in 1958. 


The net profit, before tax, amounted to 
£85,212 against £62,351 in 1958. Taxation 
takes £35,265 against £27,075 and, after add- 
ing £400 provision for taxation no longer 
required, and proceeds of Fixed Assets sold, 
there remains with the carry forward brought in 
from 1958, £48,561 to be dealt with. 

Your Directors intend later in the year to 
recommend the capitalisation of Reserves to 
bring the Issued Capital of the Company more 
into line with the capital actually employed in 
the business. 

It is estimated that, with a better crop, the 
prospects for 1960 are very encouraging. 


NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE 


Established in 184i 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BANK'S OPERATIONS 
YHE ROLE OF THE COMMERCIAL BANKS IN AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
National Bank of Greece was held in Athens 


on April 30th 1960. for individual freedom, though not incom- 
In his address to the shareholders the 


genuinely democratic regime and enjoys 


Governor, Mr Dimitri E. Helmis, reviewed dev nonetheless tends portant economic objectives. The Banks 
the satisfactory financial results for the year make the realisation of the objective a much were in constant touch with the private 
of 2 cevidend coud wo tas 1 105, mane, "She Ghoasmnann tot cod bad 00h end ep-ename hasniaior 
of a divi equal to » namely, The Government has attempted to reach a up-to-date knowledge of 
Dr. 80 per share (10.9 per cent of the haan Ghich wash maids teas of tos the i conditions. They were 
nominal value). therefore in a to estimate more 


announced ini possibilities of influencing existing trends in 

(from 8,080 to 9,911 million ), a Good cone on deh tea ae the direction of longer-term objectives 

higher total of loans and advances (which a view that the commercial Banks should 
from 8,667 to 9,875 million _basic aims of the programme are a 
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made with the National Bank of * mprovement in productivity © close links which it was fostering with the 
represented 45.0 per cent of the total deposits et leading credit institutions in other countries, 
with Greek Banks and credit institutions, recovery in public finance, the stability 04 its wide knowledge of the problems of 
excluding the Bank of Greece. of Sep on8 Oe See of the industrial and business world made it an 
following are some of the more im- external during the past years which well suited 
portant points made by Mr Helmis: Greece represent stable achiev to  ssency was particularly to 
is perhaps the sole example of a country which it is now possible for attract capital and business enterprise and 
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BOOKER BROTHERS, MCCONNELL & CO., LIMITED 


(Commonwealth Merchants and Traders, Sugar Producers, Shipowners, Engineers, 
Manufacturers and Rum Distillers and Merchants) 


SOUND | PROGRESS BY BOOKER GROUP 


SUGAR HAS DIFFICULT, YEAR 
FLOURISHING INTERESTS IN BRITISH ENGINEERING AND CANADIAN WHOLESALING 
SUCCESS OF POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 
SIR JOCK CAMPBELL ON ROLE OF CAPITALISM IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
Annual General Meeting of sugar profits for 1960, But the weather has been — consider when it would be practicable to imple- 
Co., Limited, better and British Guiana may obtain higher ment the request. These new constitutional 
will be held in the Council Room of the export quotas this year, so we may be able to plans have been received with mixed feel- 


London Chamber of Commerce, 69 Cannon produce and sell 250,000 tons of sugar or more. ings by politicians and people in British 
ae heen en On Anes Faw Sm tien atthew Decne gr 1 ater eye Guiana. In particular Dr Jagan’s majority party 
noon. 





at increasing ay - factory, ae —the People’s Progressive 
report accounts were posted minimise effects a reduced negotia that independence was not granted at one 
speetaentla as kas tums enuaee ole 20 price and thoroughly unremunerative prices for stroke. And many others feel that from now 
illistrated Review of the Year which includes free market sugar and molasses, until August, 1961, is too long to carry on 
the Statement of the Chairman, Sir Jock Tropical agriculture is more hazardous than aaa in the present colonial 
prety = Dinh me nod on sy aaa - living of - ae I certainly do not want to see British Guiana 
ut an the ity of Bookers’ many other ee dependent Tar a territory, More 
businesses ; aoe ae : should over I want to see a elected Government 
FINANCIAL RESULTS See eee ee eee ety us having the whole responsibly of governing 
The net trading profit of the Group after tax hazards. Internal self-government in 1961 represents a 
and ell charges was {1,248,751 compared with great Pa ns stride forward. 
£972,683 in 1958. There were also capital ; Bookers’ uty desire is to continue as at 
profits of £160,224; against £239,561 in 1958 tte present to do everything within their capacity 
Excluding capital profits, the return on share- to serve and to work with the Government 
holders’ money went up from 7.4 per cent in As the outcome of a Constitutional Con- elected under the new constitution. British 
1958 to 8.6 per cent in 1959. Your directors are ference held in London this March, it has been Guiana and her leaders and people are going 
recommending a final Ordinary dividend of 9d. agreed that a new constitution should be intro- to need all the help they can get from all over 
per share free of income tax, making Is. per duced in August, 1961 giving British Guiana the world to enable them to strengthen and to 
share for the year. The total Ordinary distribu- full internal self-government, subject to qualifi- build upon the economic foundations of their 
tion in respect of 1959 takes £477,009 compared cations about Ministerial control of the police country. But in the last resort it is only the 
with £381,608 for 1958 and arrangements for the public service. More- confidence of the Government and people them- 
over the British Government have accepted the selves in the future progress and prosperity of 
Guiana subject, in two or three years’ time, to dence towards British Guiana.. I hope that the 
We are recommending the issue of one share both Houses of the British Guiana Legislature opportunities and the challenge of self-govern 
for every ten now held, by of passing resolutions asking for , and ment, and of a great fresh measure of responsi- 
£477,009 from capital “reserves. in subject to a further conference thereafter bility, will inspire new unity and purpose, and 
be logical to capitalise more of the capital 
reserves of the Group we cannot do so without 
incurring undue expense. Your directors hope The proportions in which Bookers’ 
to maintain. next year’s Ordinary dividend at not propo ers’ various trading 
—s In per share on the increased operations have contributed to profits 
capi 
SUGAR 
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a new will in the whole community to phan and 
to work together for the good of all. 


SHOPS AND WHOLESALING : IMPORTANT 
ACQUISITION IN CANADA 


Our shops and wholesale distributive com- 
panies doubled their rather meagre profits of 
1958. Profits in 1959 included for the first time 
those of Taylor, Pearson and Carson (Canada), 
which does a broadly similar business in Alberta 
and British Columbia to our other businesses 
selling motor car parts and domestic appliances 
in Western Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. This acquisition has effectively 
doubled ow7 interests in Western Canada and 
extended them from the head of the Lakes to 


» Vancouver Island. All these companies increased 


their sales in 1959 and as a whole 
highly acceptable profits. 18 per cent of the 
Booker Group profits after tax came from 
Canada during 1959 (compared with 49 per cent 
from British Guiana and the West Indies, and 
30 per cent from the United Kingdom). 

Our shops and agencies in British Guiana did 
very well last year. So did our established shops 
in Trinidad ; although Fogartys, which we only 
bought in 1958, have not yet got properly going. 
Our wholesale and retail grocery businesses in 
London and the Home Counties made a loss 
again. Their management has been greatly 
strengthened, their efficiency and service im- 
proved, new shops have been opened and old 
ones refurbished or converted to self-service. All 
this has increased expenses and overheads. 
Although sales have significantly increased, they 
have not yet reached full potential, When they 
do the profits should come. 


IMAGINATION AND WISDOM NEEDED 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Shops and agencies in Northern Rhodesia had 
a rather better year. In Nyasaland sales were 
up, which was remarkable in such tense and 
tragic times, but profits fell. As I write, in April, 
Dr Banda has, I am happy to say, just been 
released from prison (but not yet some of his 
lieutenants and many of his followers). The 
Monckton Commission are at work in Central 
Africa, and Mr Macleod’s visit has apparently 
done much to set the scene for restoring African 
confidence and progress. We in Bookers, with 
our businesses in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, have a direct as well as a moral stake in 
what happens. I have previously expressed the 
view that no form of federation or association 
in Central Africa can command African accept- 
ance and rt if its effect, however veiled, is 
to inhibit rican constitutional progress in 


supremacy and early effective African constitu- 
tional advancement. The Miitastrophic events in 
South Africa have finally shown that the doc- 
trine of white supremacy is as dangerous and 
unworkable as it is wrong and inhuman. African 
constitutional advancement there must be. The 
choice lies between its achievement by construc- 
tive and imaginative statesmanship or in violence 
and bitterness. 
African nationalism is a reality. It is realism, 
not idealism, to recognise it. Miss 
Perham in the March issue of Optima (a 
quarterly review published by Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa) writes “It is diffi- 
cult to see how Africans . . . can find the dignity 
and self-expression they need, with the experi- 
ence of civic life and of economic development, 
except by following the rest of the world through 


SHIPPING HOLDS THE LINE: HANDLING 
SUGAR IN BULK 


Bookers’ shipping interests consist af two 
cargo liners plying between Liverpool and 
British Guiana, and coasters based on Liverpool 
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sugar machinery manufacturing companies both 
had record sales, orders and profits. The lion's 
shave of their business is for export. George 
Fletcher in Derby made 50 per cent more sugar 
machinery in 1959 than in 1956 when the com- 
pany joined Bookers. Duncan Stewart in Glas- 
gow produced sales and profits far in excess of 


there, to manufacture sugar machinery under 





How Bookers’ four main trading areas 
have contributed to profits 





< Average of five years (expressed as percentages) 





SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR RUM 


United Rum Merchants had a bumper year. 
They sold more of all their main brands—Lemon 


United Kingdom and export markets, 
ADVANCES BY ENGINEERING BUSINESSES 


produced 18 per cent of Bookers’ profits. The 


licence, end possibly other suitable kinds of 
machinery as well. 





é 


pith 


LS 


the future, as well as in the past and present. 
The governments of new nations, in the face 


governmental aid still falls sadly short of what is 
required. These new nations must get money 


\ 
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vine, efage ieself 1, and become part of, the 
br onan patina see: Hy etary The best 
to ensure that British private-enterprise 


capital plays an increasing part in the future of - 


these countries is simply for British companies 
successful investment in them. The 

successful investments there are, the more 

y will develop, the more significant 

ill play in the economy, and the 

be accepted as 4 necessary and 

in the economy—provided, of 

they are not identified, as in the 

litical domination or illusions of 


i seeks eh then emnaaition ta: the 
face of adverse financial and economic condi- 
) There is a sellers’ market for capital, 
must be attracted not repelled. I am 

i that capital can be attracted on terms 
wholly compatible with national dignity. I hope 
among many other and bigger 

companies, can, point the way to complementary 
investment at home and overseas. In addition to 


Guiana—up to 5,000 acres over the next few 
years if all goes well; a 500-acre irrigated tea 
estate in Nyasaland from which we hope to 
start selling tea in 1961; and sugar production 
in Northern Nigeria in partnership with the 
Federal and Northern Nigerian Governments— 
this is still at the pilot stage. 

I should add that it is not our policy in 
Bookers to make new investments merely to get 
bigger. It is to grow stronger, to protect what 
we already have, and to use our resources of 
management and organisation as fruitfully as 
possible. 


SOURCES OF BOOKER FINANCE 


Though bank overdrafts of nearly £39 
million of which £2.3 million are in Canada, 
might seem a. the use of increased bank 


“ALLEN. 
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borrowing by our operating subsidiaries is 
fully appropriate as a means of financing part 
of their fluctuating current assets, e.g. sugar 
and other produce ; and it has enabled us to 
free parent company funds to provide the 
money needed for investment in new businesses. 


Shareholders are getting the benefit of the 
gearing effect of bank borrowing, and there is 
not yet any substantial hard core of borrowing 
requiring replacement by new capital. Your 
directors are not therefore thinking of suggest- 
ing an issue of shares for cash at present. (Over 
the past ten years we have neither raised new 
capital nor issued shares for the acquisition of 
a new business, yet our profits have increased 
fivefold.) This is not to-say that the time will 
not come when the expansion of the Group 
may justify a new share issue for cash. 


PROSPECTS 


As for 1960 our results should not compare 
too badly with 1959, but I cannot at present 
forecast a rise in profits. 


This year’s profits have as always depended 
upon the skill and work of the men and women 
who compose the Group. When discussing 
Bookers’ energetically decentralised manage- 
ment, people sometimes say “ So the responsi- 
bilities of the Board of Booker Brothers, 
McConnell & Co. are largely financial.” I 
always reply “ On the contrary, they are largely 
human.” Our main job is to generate condi- 
tions throughout the Booker Group in ‘which 
men and women can use their talents to full 
purpose and find satisfaction in serving and 
balancing the interests of shareholders, cus- 
tomers and the community. 


Copies of the full report and accounts, 
and the Review of the Year, may be 
obtained from: | 
The Secretary, Booker _—_ Brothers, 
McConnell & Co., Limited, Bucklersbury 

House, London, EC4. 


WEST & COMPANY 


BRIGHTON 


Fifty years of progress in electric control gear development 


Golden Jubilee marked by special bonus to stockholders 
and employees 


New Electrical Proving Station and Research Laboratories 
officially opened 


' Company’s prospects far brighter than a year ago 


Order Book at record level 


From the Annual Report and Statement of the Chairman 
Mr. M. W. H. Lancaster, on the year ended 31st January, 1960. 


SOUTH AFRICA + RHODESIA + CANADA 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


The Thirty-second Annual General Mecting 
of The Financial Times Limited was held on 
June 14th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC2, The Lord Poole, CBE, 
TD, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1959: 


The Financial Times has had a satisfactory 
yeat. We produced bigger papers, sales in- 
creased and advertising revenue reached a 
record figure. For these excellent results our 
thanks are due in a very marked degree to the 
efforts of all our staff. The only check to 

progress was in the affairs 


| 


stoppage in the general printing outs 
the summer and was also affected by 
problems involved in the move to 
premises. 


our editorial and business staffs. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


In the accounts submitted for your approval 
the consolidated profit of the Financial Times 
group for the year ended December 31, 1959, 
amounted to {649,990 compared with 
£1,052,618 for the preceding accounting period 
which was for the eighteen months to Decem- 


with ample cash resources. 


\ HIGHER SALES 


The Financial Times ABC sale figure for 
the six months ended December 31, 1959, was 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S RESULTS 


LORD POOLE’S REVIEW 


109,374, a striking jimcrease on the figure of 
86,004 for the corresponding period of 1958. 
At the present time the daily average sale is 
over 120,000 copies a day. The demand for 
the paper has been spread over all our main 
areas of distribution and it is gratifying that 
sales have increased not only in London and 
the Home Counties but in the industrial areas 
of the country and abroad. The efforts of the 
Editor and his staff over the ‘past decade are 
now seen to be reflected in the establishment 


ance overseas. 


one roof. If we had 
moved it is difficuk to sce 
with 


loss, partly attributable to the long and costly 
printing strike last summer, and partly to the 
effects, not yet wholly eliminated, of the removal 


of its works to our new premises at Bracken 
House. 


During the year, faced by an accentuation of 
the swing from letterpress to photogravure for 
the printing of popular magazines, we decided 
to close the Speaights division of St Clements 
Press. Production there ended in February 
and its assets should be realised at a 
profit. 


All our production is, therefore, now con-- 
eorntrated at Bracken House, where we have, 


sale for 1959 of 22,067. The sale today exceeds 
this figure. Some 5,000 copies a month are sold 
in the USA, where the combination of scholar- 
chip end labili hich distinguishes Hi 
tory Today is as much appreciated as it is 
over here. 


INDUSTRIAL & TRADE 
FAIRS 


I should also say a few words about Industrial 
& Trade Fairs, the Exhibition company in which 
we are partners with the George Newnes Group. 
The company has already established a reputa- 
tion for well-organised industrial exhibitions. 
Last year it Organised an Industrial Photo- 
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THE EVER READY CO. (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 
: (Manufacturers of Dry Batteries) 
° RECORD SALES, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
INCREASED EXPORTS i 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN MR E, N. ROW BOTHAM 

The Annual General Mecting improvement of plant and machinery arid position, your Directors during the year decided 
Ready Co. (Great Britain) Ltd., will be held on further substantial expenditure under these to re-value the investment in Eveready South 
July 6th at the head office, Hercules Place heads is envisaged in the coming year. The cost Africa Limited. Our investment in: this Com- 


pany was made in 1945 and due to very suc- 
cessful manufacturing and trading in Africa it 


Rowbotham which the overall savings in cost and in accordance has steadily increased in value. Your Directors 
re Wik ie Medes eat Acne with the policy which the Directors have pur- decided that it would be reasonable to re-value 
the period from March 1, 1959 to February 27 sued for many they decided to make re this investment and as a result we have placed 


INCREASED EXPORTS 


a sum of £537,781 to the credit of Capital 
Reserve as you will see in the Accounts. These 
shares are now held through a 100 per cent 
subsidiary company and this has caused a re- 
duction in both the Book Value and the Market 
Value of Trade Investments shown in the Parent 
Company’s Balance Sheet, but has no effect on 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


During the year we purchased a further hold- 
ing in a company making carbon rods for use 
in dry batteries, which now becomes a Sub- 
sidiary instead of a Trade Investment and, in 
consequence, the Trade Investments shown in 
The Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) 


ae International Ltd., en Limited Bal can ces 2 air dn 
March 1, 1959, to February 27, 1 imam ame saa . ee amounts — in Subsidiary Undertakings 
I am glad to be able to report to would like again to pay my tribute to the work DAV increased. 
again’ on another year of successful _ ay . 


FINANCIAL POSITION FURTHER 
STRENGTHENED 


The Consolidated Balance: Sheet shows that 
the Company's liquid financial position has been 


further substantially . The surplus 


has increased from £3,848,391 to £4,102,288. 





1959, recent your Directors have given Stock-in-Trade has increased from £2,599,403 

: careful consideration to the question of extend- to £2,984,234 due to increased production. 
holders will remember that a Special ing the Company’s trade on the continent of The immediately available Cash Assets of the 
Deanes of 78 yet cant on Ge Cotenry 9 Europe, particularly with relation to the setting Company have increased from {2,727,816 to 
was. declared by the Directors in respect £2,866,473. Income from other investments has 
period ended February 27, 1960, and paid Area. As Stockholders are aware, we have had i 





increased from £60,722 to £99,357. 


We are fortunate this year in that the taxation 
charged is not substantially greater than last 
year, although profits have increased consider- 
ably. This is due partly to the fact we have 
received this year a substantial sum of interest 
on Tax Reserve Certificates which is not liable 
to tax, and partly to the fact that we have 
received the benefit of increased Capital Allow- 
ances during this year. 


——S greatly strengthen our position on the continent PROGRESS OF BATTERY OPERATED RADIOS 
ey ant Ro war aices at of Europe and throughout the world. AND POWER PACES 

ee Following the policy to which I referred last The number of dry battery powered radio 
that now the main properties of the Com- year of re-valuing the Fixed Assets of the Com- sets produced by all the leading radio manufac- 
_ pany are frechoids. The Company pamy so'as to bring the figures in the Company's turers now exceeds the number of mains 
expended £470,000 on the modernisati Balance Sheet more in line with the actual 


Se PU Ae 


i inieseatmeneemmeumanaeee 


operated and car radio types. In 1954 25 per 
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cent of the radio sets sold in this country were 
dry battery operated, but by 1959 this propor- 
tion had increased to over 50 per cent and is 
still increasing. 

Three years ago we introduced a new range 
of compact “ Power Pack” batteries for use in 
radios and other transistorised equipments. 
These batteries are rapidly achieving universal 
acceptance as the best source of power for a 
wide variety of such equipments and we antici- 
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pate a substantial increase in sales during the 
coming year. Action has already been taken 
by your Directors to extend one of our Midland 
factories and increased production will com- 
mence during the Autumn. 


CURRENT TRADING GOOD 


The current year’s trading to date is encourag- 
ing and I am pleased to tell you that sales at 
home and overseas are in excess of last year. 





THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 


SURPLUS LANDS COMPANY 
LIMITED ! 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting of The Metropolitan Railway Surplus 
Lands Co. Lid., will be held on June 23, 1960. The following is an extract from the 
Statement by Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E., the Chairman, issued with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1960: 


Profits and Dividend.—Gross rents at £480,560 showed an increase of £58,944 and net 
rents were £44,405 up at £356,682. In the final result the gross profit was £433,965 
against £342,338 last year, an increase of £91,635 and, after providing for taxation, the 
net profit was £226,570, a very gratifying increase of £49,306 over the net figure of 
£177,264 earned in 1958-59. We recommend a final dividend of S per cent. This will 
absorb £121,317 and leave £106,618 to carry forward compared with £86,287 brought 
forward. The dividends for the year will, therefore, amount to 8} per cent compared with 
the equivalent of 7 per cent for the previous year after taking account of the capital increase 
by the scrip issue in July, 1959. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet.—Over £700,000 of the £900,000 expansion in our assets 
represents outlay in freehold and long leasehold property held for investment which is 
reflected in an addition of a little over £700,000 in our Bank loan. Our secured loans 
and Bank overdraft, however, together amount to under £1,100,000, against a Balance 
Sheet total nearly all invested in property in excess of £6 million. 

Acquisitions during the Year.—New investments during the year included such com- 
mercial properties as the London Leather Market in Bermondsey, the modern office 
block known as Lever Chambers, Bolton, let as a whole to the Ministry of Works, and 
the 113 flats and the 135 houses in Mill Hill being the property assets of The Hale Property 
Trust Ltd., the whole of the share capital of which we acquired for £300,000. Neverthe- 
less our main efforts have been directed to acquiring properties for development as 
permanent investments for the parent Company or for re-sale by the trading subsidiary. 
Purchases of this character include the Gascoyne Cecil Estate of freehold 


i 


"Ortem Estates Lid. The Whelmar Property Co. Lad.—After referring to the 
ally increased contributions made. by the idiary, 


Our rent roll continues to expand satisfactorily. Before the end of the war we realised 
that the contifuing fall in the value of money made it unwise to commit ourselves to 
re-lettings on long term leases. Regular increases in our rents on revision can be expected 


as well as additions arising from decontrol and Not forgetting 
can begin to carn a signi 


for our investment 
next , unless there is a setback in our present buoyant econemy at home, my 
and 1 bape te ponvant ccusuitn obich Gus 9 fades tmesevenala, 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


The seventy-second annual general meeting 
of The Industrial and General Trust, Limited 
was held on June 9th in London. 

Sir Edwin S. Herbert, KBE, LLB (the 
chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

Before turning to the Accounts, I should like 
to refer to the issue made in January last of 
£2 million 5} per cent Debenture Stock, 1982- 
87. This Stock was issued at 994 per cent and 
was payable as to SO per cent on application on 
January 27th last, the balance of 49} per cent 
being payable on June Ist. The raising of this 
money has coincided with a recession in Share 
prices which has enabled us to invest at least 
half the new money on a more remunerative 
basis than appeared possible when we decided 
upon the issue. The final call has; only just 
been paid and although some part of the amount 
due was invested ahead of payment the 
remainder is being kept as liquid as possible to 
enable us to make more permanent imvestments 
as and when favourable opportunities occur. 

I should, however, make it clear that equity 
holders should not expect an immediate benefit 
to accrue to them from this new money. The 
rate of interest we have to pay on it is high and 
it will take time to obtain the advantages the 
Board foresaw from the issue of this additional 
capital, At the same time, the return on the 
money so far invested is rather better then we 
originally expected. 

As from April Ist last we decided to. dispense 
with registration fees. This will represent some 
small saving to purchasers of our Stocks and 
Shares and we feel that any step which lessens 


£225 
Revenue Reserve to bring it up to £1 million. 
At a little under £43 million the valuation of 
our investments is £11 million more than last 
year and compares with the net cost in books of 
the investments of about £12} million. 


é 
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THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. LIMITED) 


ANNUAL REPORT and ACCOUNTS of the WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP for 1959 





T 


THE GATEWAY RANGE 

(a) Watermarked pa for commercial use—writing, ledger, air 
mail, index board, blotting. cheque stamps, office systems, etc. 

(6) Printing and drawing papers—coated art paper and board, 


chromo, gummed, cartridge, detail, tracing, chart and 
recording, etc. 


BANKS, BONDS, MANIFOLDS AND CONTINUOUS 
STATIONERY 


“NO CARBON REQUIRED PAPER” —the time saving copying 
Paper. 


PACKAGING PAPERS i 


ee. greaseproof, pure vegetable parchment, glazed 
imitation parchment, tissue, M.G. Sulphite, foil backing, and 
flexible packaging materials. 


TISSUES 
Industrial Base Papers 

Photographic, dycline. ferro prussiate, plastic laminate, 
abrasive, oil and air filter, etc. 


‘COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL STATIONERY AND 
ENVELOPES 


DISTRIBUTION CENTRES— . 
United Kingdom: Beifast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, ‘Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Nottingham. 


EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT BY MR L. 


STATE OF TRADE AND SALES: The state of trade in the 
paper industry improved during the second half of 1959 and 
order beoks towards the end of the year looked much more 


_ healthy than they had done for several years. 


I am glad to say that the trade of the Wiggins Teape Group 
shared in this improvement and the turnover of the Group for 
the year broke all records. 


In spite of a continuance of import restrictions in many overseas 
markets, to which reference was made last year, our trade over- 
seas again achieved a new record in 1959. In the first half of 

our exports were almost entirely to countries outside 
Europe. During the last seven years we have been extending 
our activities in Europe with some success and our sales to this 
market now amount to some 20 per cent of our total exports. 


PRODUCTION: I am glad again to report a new record in 
the volume of paper produced at our mills in 1959, 


SELLING PRICES AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION: There 
was no general change in selling prices in 1959, though during 
the first half of the year trade was very competitive and in some 
grades of paper prices were shaded downwards. Costs of pro- 
duction showed a small reduction over those of 1958. This was 
brought about by increased output and lower prices of some raw 
materials, but such reduction was partly offset by’ increases in 


' wages and salaries. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: Your have decided upon 
further developments which are being commenced during the 
current year. These new projects are as follows: 





Overseas: Dublin, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban. 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Salisbury, Ndola, Nairobi, Lagos. 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Hong Kong. Tokyo, Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, Perth, 
Wellington. Auckland, Christchurch, Buenos Aires, New York, 
Beirut and AGENCIES throughout the World. 


SALIENT POINTS 


Net Profit after taxation and minority intetests 





£2,749,512 

Debénture Interest 128,545 

Preference Dividend 98.471 

Ordinary Dividend ; 1,099,541 
Net Profit (including £74,215 ‘being ee -acquisition 
profits for 1959 of companies — _— year) 

retained in Group : i .. 1,422,955 

£2,749,512 





Net Current Assets including Proceeds of Rights Issue 16,353,763 
Fixed Assets 22,089,680 
Trade Investments 712,379 





Total Capital ee (including Debentures and 
Loans) . ; . £39,155,822 


W. FARROW, C.B.E.. CHAIRMAN 


(1) The paper making machine at our Chartham Mill is unable 
to meet the current demand for tracing paper, so it has been 
decided to erect a second machine at that Mill. 


(2) The demand for certain types of tissue paper made at our 
Bridgend Mill has outrun the capacity of the plant there. 
It has, therefore, been decided to install a fifth paper making 
machine. 


(3) The demand for the Group speciality papers continues to 
increase, so it has been decided to close our one machine 
mill at Roughway, in Kent, to reconstruct the paper machine 
and thereafter to install it at our Hele Mill in Devonshire. 


(4)We have also decided to devote a considerable sum en 
modernising our coating plants. 

In the overseas markets, the continuance of import restrictions . 
in India has led to an almost complete cessation of the impor- 
tation of our high grade commercial papers to that market. 
We are, therefore, in negotiation for the acquisition of a majority 
interest in a company owning a paper mill in India. Should these 
negotiations prove successful, we propose to alter the paper 
making machine and its auxiliary plant to enable high grade papers 
to be made there. 

In order to increase further our ‘considerable export trade, we 
are planning to add to the number of our overseas branches. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR: The sales of the 
Group continue to expand and the profits for the first four 
months are substantially greater than those for the similar period 
of 1959. Subject to circumstances beyond their control, your 
Directors are hopeful that the results for 1960 will be better than 
those for 1959. 
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The Gfty-Sifth Annual General Meeting of Minerals Separa- 
tion, Limited will be held on July 7th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, EC. 


The es is an extract from the Statement by Mr J. N. 
Buchanan, the Chairman, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 1959: 


ee ae a eee oe 


Profit of the G eae 

£1,108,161 against £818,717. Net ae Tax and Tax 
refunds advanced to £596,775 from £406,540. After Mm 
ment of Profits attributable to outside sharcholders, the 

spcale 10 the Parent Campany war 4968, 
327,300. 


If you accept our recommendation, the total dividend for the 
eS ee ae This is a moderate increase upon 
the comparable ithind dation toe goss on a easier Caple 


i One re coe eee Gene See Gee 
last year. If the new outlined in the 
Directors’ are Tai Aeaialendl val Smoot 
Capital will 24 It is intended to use the funds 


extension of our existing sub- 
new subsidiaries as 
ing to our general 


and allied companies, in 
when opportunity arises and in 







mmary of figures attached to the end of this statement 


that our largest holding in any one investment 
in Mercury Securities, which is, inter alia, the Parent 








YEAR 


=[=l=T=1 


+p | saw | a 





“3ai5 | 28 





Quoted ......... 603,069 
(Market Value) ............. (1,163,155) ;a Sars) 
Unquoted and Trade........ 217,50 321,168 
Current Assets .............5- 0S | (337,312 
£1,535,496 — £1,780,333 


eee eee ener enee 
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MINERALS SEPARATION, LIMITED 


SUMMARY OF GROUP BALANCE SHEETS, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 1959 TO 1959 


ENDED OECEMBER 


1 jena 092,259 








' €2.031,59% | €2,051,953  £2,666,172 





Company of Messrs S. G. Warburg & Co. Lid. A close second 
comes our investment in Foundry Services. Another feature 
which may interest you is our mining interests. The ‘growth 
in our total funds has diminished the relative importance of 
these. See ee ee ee oe 
watching and attention.| Moreover, events god. which 
call for quick and substantial changes in such mvestments. 
wre age hans on eine mn fig tage tye am 
shares and increased our interests in Tin. For the rest, our 
Se ey pee ee eee 
vestment Trust Company 


CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 
pret 31, 1959, based on market valuation for 
and Directors’ valua 


tion for unquoted 
(including subsidiary Companies). 
Per cent 

GD SIN, ccictonedccccceecesicctecsesuc 24-4 
Subsidiary and Allied Companies 

Se Berelens GUO cccvcpacsccccccsovcicceces 21-5 

TM icd scdvakeGankadscehneacocaach eodpeceee 94 
Mines and Mining Finance 

II Sc cudekbncdnceccutdvceceedéiases 67 


TOP PRE eC ee eC eee eee Cee eee eee ee eee 
oO Pee eee eee Cee eee CeCe eee eee ee 


Electrical and Engineering 
Buriding and Construction 


NOTE: 
The Company’s direct holdings in U.S. investments included 
above amounted to about 8 per cent of the total. In addition 
there is a substantial indirect interest through the underlying 


See ee neon eee Oe ee 
above 
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ali 1900000 | 
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2,366,007 
(3,516,575) 
284,710 
688, 12! 
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J. LYONS & COMPANY LIMITED 


MR I. M. GLUCKSTEIN’S STATEMENT 
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premises which allow of more economic produc- 
tion and room for expansion. 

Our Canadian Company has entered into an 
agreement with the Hudson's Bay Company 
whereby it has acquired their tea and coffee 
business, including their blending, roasting and 
packing facilities for those products in Van- 
couver. This should assist it in expanding its 
area of economic distribution into the prairie 
provinces and British Columbia ; hitherto its 
cistribution has been mainly confined to 
Ontario and Quebec. 


LEO 


Leo Computers Ltd. had the privilege of a 
visit in March last of HRH The Duke of 
en The honour was greatly appreci- 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS LIMITED 


COMPANY MEFTING REPORTS 


ated and his interest in the problems and 
understanding of the processes was an inspira- 
tion and encouragement to all. 

The W. D. & H. O. Wills Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Company, who were Leo’s 
first customer, and the Ford Motor Company 
have each now ordered a second installation. 
Further computers are being made for other 
customers and Leo’s advisory service and their 
computing service continue to be in great 
demand. 


Work has meanwhile proceeded on the 
development of Leo III, an advanced computer 
embodying both the considerable experience of 
operating the existing models on commercial 
work and the new components, such as 
transistors, \whose reliability has now been 
ee 


ALL PUBLICATIONS PROSPERING 
LORD POOLE’S STATEMENT 


The Sixty-second Annual General Meeting 
of The Financial News Limited was held on 
June 14th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., The Lord Poole, CBE, 
TD, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1959: 


The accounts before you reflect a satisfactory 
year for the Group’s publications, notwith- 
standing the printing dispute which stopped 
publication of all except The Financial Times. 
The Financial Times itself was not affected by 
the dispute, but the periodical and general 
printing activities of its subsidiary St Clements 
Press were at a standstill for some seven weeks. 


ee as against £418, 524 for the preceding 


dend of 15 per cent makes 35 per cent for the 
year. 


Turning to The Financial News Balance Sheet 


This is the result of the disposal of premises at 
Grocers’ Hall Court, formerly occupied by the 
Investors Chronicle who now have accommoda- 
tion in our new building. The consolidated 
balance sheet reflects the technical completion 
of the new building and the installation of new 


plant and machinery when St Clements Press 
entered into occupation of their new printing 
works in the middle of last year. 


I will now briefly review the activities of the 
companies comprising the Financia] ' News 
Group. 


“THE FINANCIAL TIMES” AND ITS 
SUBSIDIARIES 


A copy of ‘my statement to the stockholders 
in Financial Times Limited, in which the affairs 
of the company are fully discussed, is being sent 
to all shareholders in Financial News Limited. 
It will be evident that The Financial Times has 
made still further progress and increased its 
circulation during the year. 


“THE INVESTORS CHRONICLE” 
The year was marred by the six weeks’ print- 


audited circulation figure. 

One hundred years ago, on June 9, 1860, 
the first issue of the Money Market Review, 
which was later amalgamated with the Investors 
Chronicle, was published. We are planning to 
celebrate the centenary of the merged papers 
appropriately. As part of the celebrations, we 
ee nee eee 
economic and investment trends throughout the 
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THE ANGEL, ISLINGTON 

We continue our policy of modernising our 
premises, The Angel Café needed the expendi- 
ture of a considerable sum, but the County of 
London Development Plan provided for the 
compulsory acquisition of the premises in a few 
years’ time. bag da arg et br oe 
ture mecessary. We therefore approached the 
London County Council and reached agreement 
with them for its earlier acquisition. 

Once more, I wish to express our thanks to 
all the Company's employees of all ages and in 
all sections of the business for their hard work 
and loyalty. Many of them have been with us 
for long periods and there are now over 600 still 
with us who have qualified for the presentation 
of a gold watch which we give on completion 
of 40 years’ service. 


last century. Sucii special surveys apart, the 
Investors Chronicle continues to be indispens- 
able reading for all those concerned with the 
management or investment of capital. It en- 
deavours never to forget that an important part 
t-te Gules ts te camahedaren ee Gale 
protection for small investors, and it was hon- 
oured to find that a member of its editorial 
staff was invited to sit on the Jenkins Com- 
mittee which is to consider whether and how 
the Companies Act and the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act need amending. 


“THE BANKER” 


The Banker has had another eventful year 
and achieved a further increase in revenue in 


especially overseas; it is read in no fewer than 
Leading 


eighty countries. world bankers see 


“THE PRACTITIONER” 


This monthly journal continues to maintain its 
pre-eminent position among medical publica- 
tions. During the year under review its circu- 
lation and advertisement revenues were at 
record levels. 


“THE ECONOMIST ” 


However, the difficulties of St Clements Press 





all the staff since it was over. Next, 


continues to expand, largely 
establishment but also by the 


broadcast relay field (through 


Viewline) is going through the inevitable teeth- 


our capital investment is likely 


accounts were adopted. 
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THE DRAYTON 
REGULATOR AND 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


| The eleventh annual general meeting of The 
Drayton Regulator and Instrument Company 
Limited was held on June 13th in London, 
Mr P. H. Lioyd, TD, DL (the Chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : : 


The Profit for 1959 after taxation amounted 
to £143,320 and the consolidated profit to 
£144,443. Your directors recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent, making a total for the 
year of 224 per cent. 


Wherever, we look opportunities for expansion 
of our business appear and additional depart- 
ments, subsidiary companies or associated 
companies are being arranged in order to take 
advantage of the more promising of these. 


Shipping Industry —Many large ships have 
been equipped with Drayton automatic con- 
troliers for refrigerated spaces. ditionally 
several large liners are being equipped with 
Drayton pneumatic controllers for space 
heating. 

Medical Field.—The development of an auto- 
matic control system for autoclave-type 
sterilisers referred to in last year’s review has 
been highly successful. Market interest is high 
and a gratifying number) of orders is being 
received. Arrangements have been made for 
manufacture of this product in America under 


licence to the Wilmot Castle Company, of 


Rochester, New York. 


Brewery Industry.—As a result of our activi- 
ties @ number of applications for Drayton 
controllers has appeared in this field. Explora- 
tion of these possibilities is continuing with 
promising results so far. . 

Drayton Controls (Heating) Lid.—This sub- 
sidiary has now been formed and is developing 
satisfactorily. A number of new products have 
been put into production. 


Drayton Johnson Ltd.—In my last report I 
mentioned that this Company had been formed 
jointly with The Johnson poration of Three 
Rivers, Michigan, USA. am pleased to say 
that even in its first year of operation, it has 
made a profit. 


Drayton-Southern Lid—With a view to 
expanding further into the industrial instru- 
mentation field, a Joint Company has been 
formed with Southern Instruments Ltd., of 
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Camberley, to trade under the name of Drayton- 
Southern Lid. The share capital is to be held 
equally between the two Companies. I feel 
this Company has a promising outlook in a wide 
field of activity. 

Finance.—To carry out all these projects 
your Company will, of necessity, eventually 
require additional finance. The time for such 
an operation is, however, not yet ripe. In the 
interjm, suitable arrangements for the immedi- 
ate requirements have been made with the 
Company's Bankers. 

The Future—I believe we will be fully 
capable of improving our relative place in the 
industries in which we are engaged and I look 
to the future with confidence 

The report was adopted. 


ADAMS PEAK TEA 
ESTATES 


The fortieth annual general meeting of Adams 
Peak Tea Estates Limited was held on June 13th 
in London, Sir Charles Miles, OBE (the chair- 


man), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
review : 

The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1959, after charging Depreciation, is £20,739, 
against £27,302 for the previous year. 


_ Upkeep expenditure was practically the same 
as in the previous year, but sales proceeds fell 
by some £7,700, mainly due io the smaller crop 
produced. The shortfall in crop occurred chiefly 
at Derryclare Estate and is partly attributable to 
the unfavourable weather experienced. 


During the year the quota on the shipment of 
High Grown teas was re-imposed, with the 
result that shipments to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 352,866 Ib., as compared with 
617,526 Ib. in 1958. The changes in the Export 
duty also became effective from June 1, 1959. 
Under the new arrangement the total duties paid 
averaged 88.37 cents or nearly Is, 4d. per lb., 
so that this burden increased by approximately 
2d. per Ib. 


\With regard to the current year, our crop to 
the end of April is 353,910 Ib., showing a satis- 
factory increase of 37,919 ib. when compared 
with the same period last year. However prices 
being received are at present below those ruling 
at this time last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and a 
dividend of 10 per cent approved. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


Ai the Anpasl General Meeting of the Company held in Livbon on 30th May, 1960. the following distritrution of profits tor the year 


199 was approved  — 


Net Reveouw 
Deduct — 
Percentage to Portaguese Government 


Deductions in acoordance with the Articies of Anrocustion ... 


Baleace available far distribetion 
Add »—Transter trom General Reserve 


Destritvuted as t ~Debeature Service 
hentures 
for year 195% 


Dividead of 199% om Share Capital . . : swbsdoee 
Tranaterred to Dividend Equalization Reserve : 
Advance Redemption of 4%, es onee 


Pigures 


1959 
Bored: 
154,402,016 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
MR. ARTHUR H. ENSOR 


To be presented at the Eighty-Eighth Annual General Meeting on July 7th 1960 


Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
Current, Deposit and other accounts at £70,043,000 
show an increase of £9,686,000 but, in view of the 
severe restrictions upon ee in New 
Zealand, which immobilise a i bie portion of 
our resources and restrict lending to our customers, 
the Bank's profitability is accordingly limited. 

While the assets side of the Balance Sheet shows an 
increase in ‘advances at £40,328,000, which is 
£3,101,000 higher, the average lending during the 
year was actually less than last year. 

These factors, coupled with the ever increasi 
overhead costs, particularly salaries, and the effect 
import controls on our exchange profits, have 
materially affected our earnings in New Zealand but, 
fortunately, to offset those adverse conditions, we 
have been able to improve our earnings in London. 

The result is that our profit at £299,602 is only 
slightly less than last year. 

“rom the net profit, £100,000 has been allocated 
to General Reserve. In January last an interim 
dividend of 4 per cent., less income tax at 7s. 9d. in 
the £, was paid and the Directors now recommend 
for your approval a final dividend of 5 per cent., less 
income tax at 7s. 9d. in the £, leaving a balance of 
£156,695 to be carried forward. 


Business Development 


Although business activity has continued to be | 


rather restrained, the number of our accounts has 
again increased at a rate which must be considered 
satisfactory. 

Whilst we have not opened any new Branches since 
my last Statement, the number of ies has been 
increased by seven, bringing the total of branches and 
agencies to, 165. The substantial programme of 
branch a and rebuilding is being 
contin . 


Overseas Trade 

During the past year there has been a marked 
improvement in the balance of payments position. 
pa ed at ok al the of 
overseas te repayment 
£11.6m. borrowed in the previous year and a further 
£11.9m. invested overseas to provide for the repay- 
ment of loans due in 1961. 

With one exception, the earnings of all the major 
export products increased. Meat receipts declined 
somewhat from the record level attained in 1958, 
owing to the more competitive conditions in the 
United States beef market and lower values for 
lamb in London. 

raed antag tho pose, posctoed ta eapen Gupaueans 
re i i in import payments 
being less than dalewiousel 1958. 

the position is now more encouraging, 
there is not yet a sufficiently large cushion of reserves 
to justify the complete abolition of restrictions on 
overseas payments. 
Policy 


Credit and Monetary 

In accordance with official policy! the Trading Banks’ 
loans and advances have continued to be curtailed, 
and the average monthly figures were lower than in 
the previous year. However, by the end of 1959, 
owing chiefly to the substantial increase in overseas 
earnings and Reserve Bank advances to the Govern- 
ment, the volume of money in the economy had 
increased sha: 


rply. 
This increase in liquidity, coupled with the effects 
of the General Wage Award made in October, 1959, 
reduced rates of taxation and increased Government 


ee, presents a possible threat of renewed 
inflation. 

Experience elsewhere tends to confirm that, where 
there is a large number of vigorously competi 
claims for a limited volume of resources of capi 
labour and management skill, the position may soon 
be transformed into one where the economy moves 
ahead too rapidly regardless of the consequences. 
With the careful application of sound fiscal 
and faahaiel pallnlen  Gewnten, Gate ip-en ontnee 
why the balance of the country’s economy should 
be upset. 

Finance 
Hire purchase finance has never, by overseas 
standards, been used extensively in New Zealand, 
but it is increasing and will no doubt be further 
encouraged a$ a result of the Government's decision 
to introduce a television service. Official poli 


been to di this of finance the 


small “£10,000” companies which are permissible 
without official consent. There are differing views in 
regard to the wisdom of the extensive use of hire 
purchase finance, but its deve is proceeding 
rapidly in many parts of the world and it has become 


that some, indication should be given of official 
policy on this subject. 

It is reported that the Government intends to 
introduce a Bill to a and regulate Unit Trusts. 
This would be a we move. At present there is a 
shortage of available investments on. the 
Zealand Stock a but, with the industrial 
development which is taking place, this position may 
gradually be improved. 
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: , : 
that are considered able to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the country’s economy, but it is to be hoped 
that nothing will be done to encourage industries 
which must be regarded as uneconomic and requiring 
undue tariff protection. No discrimination is made 
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Primary 
Whilst a great deal of attention has been focussed 
recently on the extension of manufacturing industry 
in New Zealand, it is to that the 
‘ of New 's economic strength is 
still, in the foreseeable future will continue to be, 
derived from the country's highly efficient 
productive grassland farming. ; 
Whereas, in the case of the newer industries, 
greater emphasis is necessarily 
in the case of primary 


i 


there are, in addi- 


has tion, the problems of marketing. 


of commercial representatives established in many 
important overseas trading centres. The 
eS ae oe ae 
occupied the attention of the Zealand Govern- 
ment and producers’ bodies, both as they affect the 
(poteetiy ot Cocina sane anes Se See 
calli tadson Ga in lias coals ena 
relations with the various countries and 

groups concerned. 

Future Prospects 
The past has produced considerable speculation 
ahaut tab decction of Yow fettund’y Goveinmment 
ont 6 ate G0 ones wan ons ee 
progress. New public works are continuing 
cnameiaies - — = 
Thus, whilst it is necessary to make reservations 
aad eneionany summa Se ane ee 
affairs, we can optenietis wisely 
constant endeavour of the New who 

achieved so much, will the 

Present into further solid achievement. 
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's founding by i 
shillings 


of the Union Insurance 
Led., was held on May 26th 


lividend 


SOCIETY OF CANTON 
The Annual 
Society of 
F. FRANCIS & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) 
ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


: 


_ UNION INSURANCE 


It was in 1835 that the foundations of the | 


Society were first laid in Canton, China. 
I have said from time to time in my reports 


Your Directors are pleased to mark this 125 
that we were expansionist minded, and this is 
- ts in an forefront of our thoughts and 


the year amounted to £5,490,520. After trans- 


in Hong Kong, Mr J. F. Macgregor, the chair- 


Fire Fund stands at £2,199,934- 


anniversary of the Society’ 


The Con. 
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Interim Steel Dividends 


HE interim reports recently published 
by the steel companies have in some 
been accompanied by higher divi- 


from 34 to § per cent. 
« months to April 1st amounted to £70.9 


with asa for 

year to 3rd last, are 

thus ing about 15 per cent above the 
rate for 195 


59. cae poe $0 ee 
es ee te on 
this basis a total dividend of 12 
would be covered nearly three times and the 
shares on this conservatively estimated divi- 
dend would yield just under 54 per cent. 
The directors of Colvilles are likely to 
adopt a conservative dividend icy for 
some time to come in view of the heavy 


per cent dividend. Production of steel ingots 
and castings amounted to 1,036,374 tons for 
the first half of 1959-60, against 1,442,000 
tons for the whole'of the previous year and 
the directors say that — is fully em- 
ployed in most sections. ¢ dividend yield 
is 3.6 per cent but the indicated earnings 
yield js 24.2 per cent. 

Ti: interim dividend of United Steel 
has yeen raised from 4 to 6 per cent 
and in the 24 weeks to March 12th trad- 
ing profits amounted to {10.5 million, 
against {17.6 million for the full year 
to end-September, 1959. They are thus 
running about 30 per cent above the rate for 
1958-59. Sales at {63.2 million are up 
by about 2§ per cent. 


ion programme. This will be financed 
lety coeoeahh retained profits but some 
additional capital is to be raised later. As 
last year’s dividend of 15 per cent is covered 
over three times by earnings some increase 
in the final payment seems likely. A 20 per 
cent dividend would put the shares on a 
yield basis of just under § per cent. 


Brewing Shares 


ust as the industry has become more 
lively so has the market in brewing 
shares. Mergers and take-overs have be- 


and Ushers Wiltshire and it 
for the purchase of Wilson and Walker. 
Earnings from its new subsidiaries are not 
consolidated in its half-yearly report. Even 
so, Watney Mann’s gross profits rose from 
1,230,435 to {1,893,071 and its net profits 
rom {£618,910 to £987,129 in the 
months to March 31st. In the same period 
Phipps earned a gross profit of £500,894 
and a net profit of £253,794. atney 
Mann’s interim has been duly set at 6 per 
ent, would 


cent, as the directors indicated that it 

be, and these results and the directors’ state- 
ment that trade has continued to be good 
and that the full year’s results should show 
a considerable improvement suggest that 
the directors may be able to do better than 
their earlier promise to pay a dividend of 
not less than 17 per cent on the increased 
capital. 

Unlike Watney Mann and the other 
brewers, Whi has not gone in for the 
full scale merger. The controlling family 
has been anxious to preserve its interest and 
Whitbread has acqui inori 


— 
8 
« 


bread but that is not the directors’ inten- 
dy nate boy bak oma 
sure 

led by Whitbread is kept intact and it 
brings in {2,600,000 in new moncy to the 
group. they intend to do with that 
—- Whitbread directors have not 
yet said. 
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in growth 
as Marks and S can claim. The 
directors have placed goont etastiniie: in 
making their stores and the products they 
sell attractive to the public. This applies 
particularly to the food section, which now 
contributes about one-sixth of total sales 
ee ee 
ment, bigger any ever carried out by 
the company before in such a short peri 
of time, indicates that Sir Simon and 
his fellow directors are ee 
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YORK STOCKS 
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Money and Exchanges 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 



























































































Man wer and Output BRITISH 
te Prices and Wages......... May 28th External Trade ........... ne 4th 
lbew' Cove - meee -Drete, sat —— _ Manpower and Output.... This week industrial Profits.......... ne 23ra 
averages or calender months. : 
we nuke. OVERSEAS 
— . : amet oe |  _. _Wesrern Evrope........-. June tith ee rere May (4th 
' 1960 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April May 
1 
TOTAL MANPOWER | 
: { 
Total... TRE gee et "000s 24,093 | 24.208 24,284 «24,268 = 24.2% 
SE Pea ica kos x'o5c'si'snce Svehaeeos + | 16.138 | 16.186 16,175 16.164 16,153 
Se pe oe a aS 2 7.955 | 8.102 ' 8,104 143 
arsed Casens.-. eee eae on ak «\| 568 $32 529 526 
MEME vaddnatees ies sdiceces eed ia 23,197 | 22,900 23,036 23,110 | 23,317 23,338 23,343 «= 23,420 
indir “ | via | 8821 sion | oizy | 88 | 872 874 8754“ ar80 
Manufacturing industries besis - - . . ’ ’ ° ooo eve i { eo Y 
lene | 3504 3.5 3 | 
| im engineering (7) ............... * > ms na = mm 538 680 «3.69% —s(3.,708 bs 
in consumér goods industries (*) ....... wf ees a 3,402 . a |. Se 3,150 3,149 3,145 os 
: UNEMPLOYMENT Menthly averages 
By duration: ‘ | 
All durations—-total ...............5.. z 312-5 | 457-4 | 475-2 | S505 | 5308 405 | 406 4500 4132 391-2 3412 
Temporary or under 2 weeks ...... eas ba 97 | 141-0 | 120-6 | 1395 | 1444 | 1162 | ti42 | 995 a7 6 90 3 732 
ms BRD ner sereseevererenearere . 129-3, | 197-7 | 243-4 | 206-4 | 281-1 | 261-2 | 2398 © 2375 0 2316) dt 198 3 
regions : j i 
ee RES Coe ae : 1-4 2-1 2-2 i (68 toe 21 20 19) 48 is 
London and South Eastern............. 7" -@ 3 1-3 1 14 13 2); 62 He} 80 09 
UE es ov cs came a 1-3 1-6 is 1-9 is i-6 } ship MP hina 4 4 mt 
South Western (5) e 1-8 22 22 26 2-4 2-1 2-4 22 26 | 19? 5 
MM die 5 2 cea cecsssecassotece . 1-3 1-6 1-5 oi oy is re! +e oo | 09 07 
SRD Soares 55 ici csv scocen ee a ie 6 is 1-7 is i-6 1-4} 04 ei $3 10 
East and Wen Ridings .......... ~ 0-9 1-9 9 2:2 2-1 19 16 | 1s 1-4 13 tt 
IRIN So os. c's aces ccc ccee ‘ ' 16 2-7 2-8 32 32 3-0 23 | 2-4 23 22 20 
Northern....... . 7 2-4 33 36 | 35 33 3-7 35 33 30 28 
vine ae eRe a z 26 3-8 44 48 47 | 4s 45 47 43 40 5\ 38 
NRA 1s Cab Aboot co nak tes ic ss 2-6 3-8 3-8 46 44) 40 3S | 3-3 3-0 29 25 
VACANCIES 
, Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Towl............ 245 257 267 306 327 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : 
108 106 112 109 | «114 mt 120 123 128 118-1196 
ae tee ed 109 110 wi 19° | HO | TY | 120-126 
” | 4 | ry | 101 93 %* £% 7 ie 
106 105 8 as el tiie deat oe 1140 Sor 
114 119 1 i | im | 1% i54 154 14s | 
108 107 114 10) 16 | NB 128} #125 | ' 129 | 
A ras ‘ies 0 | 62 | G2 ae 122 
it int ite ms | - 47 117 122 | 129 137 oo 
108 | 109 104 104 | 105 | 101 7 | 9 95 * pe 
5 118 FT) i“ 136 129 152 151 158 bad er 
16 | US 128 im | om | iz 134 140 2 oe . 
|) 9 7 cod 102 106 107 
M/W averages 
Production of: 
EN aii die awa nn voeercet W ] ‘000 tons 3,963 | 4, 4074 4,095 | 4,105 3,665 3,988 
i og oe cs vanced a 2a | 8 | 302 | 312 311 299 
Steel, band castings............ 6 * 398 a7) |\ 442 | 48s 478 475 
Sulphu Much tate chev éwnieg M 5 202-3 | 194 7 | 217-4 | 239-5 int 
iss cc00 sia hkemdbbeiGuie w = 12-@ 14-14 1456) 14-69 we a 
Ghoctriciey (7)... sceeseescecneceees M1 mn. kwh 8,764 11,738 10,991 | «11,023 9,155 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : | 
Cotton ee wi mote | 16-05 | 14-77 | 14-se } 13-55 iss | 1s-a0 | 15.38 1S-43 | 18-47 aa 
08 YO nines eerie ~ bg 19-48 | 17-08 | 19-34 | 17-56 | 20: 192% | 2009 | 206 nO, 8 
Rayon na eyeahanic fibres cad kaa tee ~ = 41-32 | 35:18 | 42-09 | 37-28 | 36-9 | 3855 | SO-80 | 50-28 | 464 
Cotten NE ie coins woke WH mn. yds. | 31-4 27-8 25-7 4-7 27-6 % 5 7-2; | ~9 | 60 | 
Wool fabrics, woven............... M I mn. sq. yds. 32-8 29-4 30-4 7-8 2-6 26 319 | 3220 8 §=©33-0 23:8 
production : i ; : 
cars and chasis .......... wl ‘000. ie-56 | 1p9¢ | ates | 20-54 | 2512 | a29e | 2957 | 4e | 32-00 | 30.17 
Commercial vehictes and chassis w is 5:54 5:98 7-43 5. 7-2 7:04 80 8x | 92; &- 
tnvernal engines .. ™ | ‘000 BHP a 378 468 “7 |) Mm 44 554 ee 
Metal-working machine tools ....... M]  £°000 79% | 6993 | 6564 | 7,227 6.477 | 6632 | 7,164 | 7,781 | 6.945 «\| 
BUILDING ACTIVITY( 
000s 22-81 | 23-06 | 23-63 13 | 20-75 | 20-77 | 24-95 | 24-08 |. 
2 10-68 | 12:56 | 11-47 | 12-41 my het? | be | OF | aT | 





{') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for 
earlier dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. (3) Textiles, 
leather goods, pope pe drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, pes printing and publishing. ts) Number pegeneret as unemployed expressed as a percentage 

e 


of the estimated of arse (*) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. = (*) Provisional 
— (7) Great Britain. (*) Excluding ali screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Average for second quatter. ('*) Average for 
quarter 
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ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 


ESTABLISMED : 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


Your complete safeguard 
is a ‘MIDLAND’ 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
POLICY 


Accidents happen even in the most safety-conscious organization, 
Protect yourself now; invest in a‘ MIDLAND’ Policy offering 
@ 10°, Transfer Bonus @ Unique Ne Claim Bonus 

@ Free Legal Defence 
@ Free Premises Survey and Accident Prevention Service. 


MIDLAND '«ercorvce: 


ryt 


| lilt 


ondon Head Office: 
$2/34 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


@ Bran: hes in all principal tons throughout the country, 





i292 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 


the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


THE 


Tr 
EV 1 


OF JAPAN 


\ 
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Leos ey 








| for investors in the 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


FROM JULY 1ST. 1960 


35% FOR SHARES 


ay FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Regular Subscribers) 


INCOME TAX PAIO BY THE SOCIETY 







aCe 421. NII} Please send for “Savings” Booklet ref. RO 
TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
£2, ye 000 BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Member of the Building Societies Assaciation) 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
Phone: REGent 7282. 
Brenches throughout the country 


Habib Bank Limited 


Head asa ital neramianiey 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1959.. | Pak. Rs. 740,400,000;- 


isiidieiiaclabibaieiaiiiiis ns didi stlai nian 
oe ee a, Habib Bank Lamited i & ponston 1 


Fes socket as cheese oda ter ie Gately ee. 


ments in Pakistan. 
The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exc 


exchange 
business includi advising of commercial lett of 
credit, ccihesten af toummionanay Sain cuneee, etc. ee 
FOREIGN BRANCH 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Branches: 1. Aden, 2. Colombo, 3. Mombasa, and 4. Rangoon. 
_ Correspondents and agents in all important cities of the World. 
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APPOINTMENTS 














UNILEVER 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Some experience of participation in “general management" of professional 
consuliant service at senior icvels. _ 
Comprehensive knowledge and experience of contemporary practices in the 
management ficid, including organisation problems and policy development. 
Some years of remuneration above £3,500 per annum. 
Applications should give in summary form as much information as possible about 
Sat ceetieme Mik, eotee <f cuQUEURETIN, cone of expetetes and ealey 













All copionions and information submitted will be treated in strict confidence if marked 
“ Con (Ref. C/310),” and addressed to— 





THE READ OF PERSONNEL DIVISION: 
UNILEVER HOUSE, LONDON, £.C.4, 


—————_—_  — 


. 


MASIUS & FERGUSSON LIMITED 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 






i 


A vacancy occurs for a young female graduate in the Research Department to 
assist in the planning and interpretation of market surveys and analysis of sales statistics. 

An attractive salary will be paid to the successful applicant who should have had at 
least 12 months’ experience in Research, and be capable of working with a minimum 
of supervision. Aptitude for figure work is essential. 


Applications. which should be in writing and will be treated in confidence, 
should be addressed to A. H. Munroe, 2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


A Hire Purchase Company in the North of England 
require a 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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1293 
MIDDLE EAST TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 





PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


This is « new appoinement for @ recent graduate. 
@alc of female, @ om cid-euebiished engineering 
concern. The work ts exciting and exacting to a8 
publicny Gelda The candidate selected must heve as 
wnemense capacity for hard work. the ability to work 
ender prewure end show evideoce of mecRanical 
aptutude. 


WRITE BOX TE.345, 
C/O 19 GRESHAM HOUSE. £C.2 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION : 
DEPUTY GENERAL SECRETARY 


ES ag tings sod towed. oe tea 
iopieap oqveone tote Geperal Cepmary, Workers 


wi. date for receipt of applications. 


THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
(Fecutty of Technotogy ts the Ustvereity of Manctratcr? 
APPOINTMENT OF 
‘LECTURER IN INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Leese ves 


tor a 
Couette ‘te 


Pere iee 


paar eae 











BR GB reve been rescined 10 advise on the appointment of an 
ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


be given full details of the appointment. 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 17, Stratlon Street, London, W.1. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
Applications for the post of Senior Development Engineer are invited from 
chartered Mechanical or Civil Engineers, preferably experienced in High Vacuum 
vacuum furnace and high vacuum equipment activities and the post will involve 
both the approval of specifications and estimates for equipment and the control of 
for subsequent contracts. An ability to apply modern production techniques 
therefore necessary. This new appointment by an expanding and progressive 


. j 
—— } must unit lon, education, academic qualifications, experience, and 
should be addressed 


to: 
REF. 455, | 
THE WALLACE ATTWOOD COMPANY, 
CHANTREY HOUSE, 
ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, SW.1, 


who are acting on behalf of the Company in the first instance. 


WIMPEY 
Applications are invited for the appointment | 
of an ASSISTANT in the ORGANISATION 
and METHODS Department 
The work involves the design and introduction of Administrative procedures, form 
control and office mechanisation. 
Previous experience in O. and M. work is essential. 
Write, giving details of education, qualifications, experience, and salary required, to: —- 
GEORGE wrengrnn & CO., LIMITED, 
27, Hammersmith Grove, London, W.6. 
Ref. 978 E 


_ COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


Applications are invited from PROGRAMMERS, preferably experienced in 
LEO COMPUTERS, for full scalé Data Processing Project. 

These vacancies exist in the North London area with a Company offering 
substantial commencing salaries and attractive conditions of service. 

Apply ia confidence to Box 1337. 
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See 
—rawauesis 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN 
LIMITED 


require a 
MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


who will be responsible directly to the 
Manager, Market Research and Statistics: 


Important irements are imagination 
and drive, with ability to think logically 
and write well. 


Suitably iled applications should be 
eddveued in longi confidence, to: 


Personnel Manager, 
CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN 
LIMITED, 


Cmtses OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT (Incorporated by 
Charter), Applications are invited from 


detatis from the Secretary. C 
magemem. St. Alban’s Grove, London, W.8. Closing 
for applications. July 1. 1960. — 


ACTUARIAL 
STUDENTS 


The Guartian Assurance Company Limited has 
vacancies for several actuarial students who have 
passed one or two parts of the examinations of the 
Institute of Faculty. As a result of rapid expansion 
in recent years, there are good opportunities for 
advancement. Facilities are given for daytime study 
and there are substantial salary in nm ases for success 
m the examinations. 


Write, stating age and salary required and giving 
orief owtln.ce of experience. to tie General Manager. 
68 King William Street. London, E.C.4. 
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in 
their expanding 


ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS DEPARTMENT 





require 
A PROCEDURES AND 
METHODS INVESTIGATOR 


also 
A FORMS CONTROLLER 
Suitable candidates aged 30-40 will have 
good education—preferably graduated ; 
ee ee 
experience ; 
of office equipment, forms 
gr ee BRS ep Bm 
' excellent prospects, pension 





Send full education and career details to: 
Group Personnel Officer (ref: PMI 3) 


referees. be to 
1) Lincoln's’ inn Ficide, 
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GRAMAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applxetions are invined for the following pows from 
January. 1% z 
PROFESSOR OF COMME 


RCE 
SENIOR LECTURER IN STATISTICS 
« are 


Mesa €2.200 « £108 -— £2,700 oa 

Lecturer £1,590 . —~ £2.00 pa. 
at ie vines “as Public Service. is also 
bic. "tree e my: By ; tons may 

t 

ee ee on x 
from the Socentary, A of Cee 2 Brutsh 
- eee clo. in South Africa and Londos, Ge 


duly 31, 1960. : 7 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
_»’ SENIOR LECTURER IN COMMERCE 
invited for the 


Po 


Cngeeroy ‘ma names twe referees vhe 
may consult. 
copies of qian Suse be Seore- 
me  - FA aiversities of Caren 
« Gerden Square Londos. a 
' py — A |. 96a. 
A thied copy should sat w wo b 
Cape Town, Private Cape 
The University reserves rh tot 
than one of the spplicants of to make so appointment. 
Regrmercd a Newspaper = Second 
x ed. at 22 Ryder 


pe 


STAFLORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


ations lovited copetpaes lo. he Conn 
and Deve ms a Planning Assistant 
‘ on APT (£1,065 ~~ 41.220 per eneum) 
* with caper amet oh remarsh 
or 
SS Sees aw or 
, by Se oa 
person md © mucly SEND oo puree 
The Counctt cram allowances of 
18 ot wok te Cuma oe and second-class 
raitway travel 


eee 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
TWO SENDOR ASSISTANTS, 6°85 — 61.0°° 


x of the Town Planning 
imate se" Sola and ~ K- — FB ~; 


eee ie SOR 


4) Upper High Sire. 
Taunton 


from 
DALE. 
County Planning O@icer 


the undersigned mus 


1295 

ENTRAL OFFK TE OF INFORMATION invae applica 

thoes for a past of INFORMATION FICER (uncaad- 
opening tor « 


i 
i 
; 
i 
it 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH 
BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE 

Principe! : 
. Var. M.ACom.). 


MSc. Tech. Pat. M1. e. 
courses are provided in tApeetes 





fer free and on 
oo tmerested, the Secretary i 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Director of American news agency with comprehensive first-hand knowledge of 
-nternational affairs (political, economic, and social) is free to act as consultant or 
write analytical reports for two or three Companies with international interests. 


Please write to Box 134]. 


Waltece 


short rons, | 
Tt et eet hat speed | Wittiam 
Seuvan ‘1id., 36, Brooke . Holborn, E.C.1. Chancery 58% 


PPORTUNITY KNOCKS—and now's the time to answer! 
Open the door to a dozen bontles of El Cid Amomiliade 
Sherry aed ict in hours of leisured pleasure a 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for detatis which show an attractive proposition 
10 manufacturers. 

Write to ime 
REMPLOY. LTD. 
S.Wt, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
25-28 BUCKINGHAM OATE. 
or telephone Victoria 662) (12 Hines. 


ye AT. REV. AMBROSE REEVES. Bishop of Johannes 
burs. will aT Pam ~ 


he Loews and Slevery ~. 
. June 23. at 2.30 o.m.. Livingstone penta, 
>. W.t. Annual of the Anti-Slavery ° 
Veusheli Bridge Road, $.W1. All welcome. 





INVEST IN WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
CORPORATION 


MORTOAOE LOANS 


Loans of £108 of move tor multiplies of 150) 
foréor7 | for2ztos 
younts: br. geass: 
Special terme for loons of £5. and over. 
CScceual cetemsncien ater tami oh Ge Coe 


VALUABLE COCONUT ESTATE FOR SALE 
in the Island of Trinidad, West Indies 
SALE PRICE: £270,000 


Full particulars from : 
FITZPATRICK, GRAHAM & CO., 95a CHANCERY LANE; LONDON, W.C.2 
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ISCEON | 


No need for high-pressure salesmanship trom the shop 

assistant — it’s the aerosol packs that sells this shaving 

cream. Put products like this into press-button packs, 

and sales go up as though jet-propelled — jet-propelled by 

Isceon. Non-inflammable, non toxic, and chemically 

‘Hable, Isceon aerosol propellents are available in many Have you a product which, with 


forms for many purposes. Amongst them are : ~ a little enterprise and ingenuity, 
‘ would be a sales ‘first’ in an 
i aerosol pack? Ask our 
ISCEON 12 (CC1,F.) all-purpose propellent aunts atid 
_ISCEON 11 (CC1,F) as a pressure modifier and help — thay will 
; ' gladly tackle any problem 
ISCEON 114 (CCIF:.CCIF.) for use with foams, etc. in this field. 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LTD. LONDON W.I 
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